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By ROB F. HALL 


A DRIVE by labor for federal legislation to meet the problem of the runaway 
plants is rapidly shaping up here. Its first target will be repeal of section 14 B of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. That is the provision in the slave labor law which permits states to 
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America 4 Miles Up | 


- (Joseph North is now on a 
speaking tour of. the- Pacific 
"Coast where he was invited to 
speak at meetings honoring the 
17th birthday of the Daily Peo- 


ple’s World.) 
By JOSEPH NORTH 


AT 20,000 FEET Amer-| 


ica lies below you like a 
bas-relief map. It is a ypn- 
stop flight on a DC 7 and. 


-. in minutes the spires of 


of Manhattan vanished in the 
mist. 


~ You are on the DC 7 by acci- 
dent; the plane 
chat was our. 
“coach. couldn't 

0 because _ it 

veloped me- 
chanical trou- 
ble, a voice 
over the loud- 
speaker say s. 
Because you. 
‘are incon- 


vienced and. 


must. wait two hours more the 


‘eompany will put you on the 
non-stop. DE 7, which will make 
~ it.in eight jours. 

Eight hours, from . coast to 
_ coast! Theré is awe in the 


thought itself and four miles 


4 Be overwhelms you. A rollin 
nket of cloud hides the lan 


below the first thousand -miles; “ 


it disappears and you are 4ook- 
ing down on the flat, brown, 
squared farmlands of Indiana. 
From there on it is a bright, sun 

lit. day and everythitig is trans- 
lucent. 

‘ The pert little air-hostess says 
, elle traveling 350 miles an 


and you look down on the | 


brown Mississippi and think of. 
Tom Sawyer in his balloon who 


had expected to see the states 


_ golored as they are on the maps: 
fred, blue, yellow. 


You must guess when you are 


over Iowa, Kansas; Nebraska and 


you think of others who did it 
in the prairie schooners lumber- 


-ing along across | the endless 


Inevitably. you. feel man’s 


is as though you are here gar- 
ing at an uninhabited planet. 


You feel majestic and: infinitesi- 


mal at the same time: a strange 


sensation. 


You talk to the old fellow 
who is an engineer and you dis- 
cover that he rth F amet, much 


wt ou are, eat jagged 

of the sae: m on the 
acheter heis talking about the 
Americans who came cross here 
in the Conestaga wagons. You 
are peering down into the ma- 
jestic valleys whitened by snow- 
fall, the land is tumbling and 
surging below you, and the old 

ineer says he has made the 

t many times and always 
his mind returns to the covered 
wagons, the pioneers, the sim- 
ple yet incredible valor of their 
achievement. How ntuch greater 
it is than ours, we- who fly in 
‘armchairs ‘at 350 miles an hour. 


* 

YOU COME to the Conti- 
nental Divide and everywhere 
O80 look you see the distant 
lack of the peaks, the glittering 
white of the valleys, the canyons 
coming and going, “and never, 
for hours, do you seé a town, 


(Continued on Page 11) 


$60,000 fund drive .goal at this writirty 
(Wednesday) and the sum raised calls for 
congratulations. We wanf to congratulate 


especially our supporters in Minnesota, . 


Wisconsin, Missouri, New England, Mich- 


.igan, and Ohio, who have ‘all surpassed 


their goals. 


‘We want to congratulate the thousands 
of readers and friends of The Worker who 
have contributed so generously. We. are 
— that this spirit will carry us over the 
goal. : 

We also want jp agree most heartily 


withthe sentiments sed in a letter 
from Missouri: “Here's a doll: 


don’ rele wey con. 
idee Gas aes con- 
tributions the y | round?” : : 


fz. Gait 


CONGRATS—NOWTHENEXT JOB! 


WE ARE JUST $1,200 short of our 


Amen, say we. Several hundred pledges 


of ‘several. dollars, each week will take a 


terrible burden off us in our. annual drives 
to make up our operating deficit. 

AND WITH. the fund drive about over 
our friends are getting down to the vital 


business of the subscription drive. 
Last week New Jersey sent-us 50 subs, 


New England 47 and Illinois 45. 


came up with 342-subs to tie Manhattan 


as ee 
York. 


ecutive council meets and 


"had high priory on hs 


WASHINGTON. 


enact legislation to bar the union shop and under which 17 states have already passed - 
the so-called in sometate ae laws. Labor's problem arises pes, from the fact that Congress 


cannot or will not adopt legisla- 
tion forbidding plants. to run 
away from unionized to non- 
union areas. The solution, there- 
fore, must be found in laws 
which take the super profits out 
of runhing away. — 


Thus while labor engages in 
a struggle in the 44 state egis- 


latures meeting this year to block — 


enactment of the right to scab 
laws—or to repeal them where 
they are on the books—it pro- 
poses to carry on a parallel fight 
here to return to th: positon of 
the Wagner Act which gave 
Congréss a priority in the field 
of labor legi lation. — 
as 
* SO-FAR labor has not been in 


‘a hurry to make public'its strat-. 


egy in this fight. AFL president 
George Meany, however, in his 
statement criticizing the Presi- 


dent’s State of the Union mes- — 


sage _ expressed dissatisfaction 
with Ike’s “casual” approach to 
amending Taft-Hartley and sig- 
nificantly. added this: 


“The single paragraph on this 
subject in his message fails to 
come to grips with overri 
ing problem of section 14-B. of 


the law which not only permits | 


but encourages. states to destroy 
union security by the enactment 
of the misnamed right to work 


laws.” 
* 


AFL REPRESENTATIVES 
have been quietly sounding out 


Congressmen and. Senators on™ 


the subject and several members 
of the House are reported pre- , 
‘paring to introduce a bill speci- 
fically repealing 14 B. 
Addressing the AFL’s nation- 
al legislative council a fortnight 
ago president Meany struck a 
_ hopeful note: He said ‘abies could 
make progress with its legislative 
proposals. despite the fact that 
pro-labor Congressmen are still — 
in a minority. The AFL's legisla- 
tive program will not be mads 
public until Feb. 1 when the ex- 
puts 
it in final form, said Meany, but 
he- indicated: that wae 
“halt the tide of runa 
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By BERNARD BURTON _ 
+ YONKERS, N.Y. . 


TWO THINGS hit you as 


ou get off the train ‘in this 


ong established industrial 
city: the wind that drives up 
from the ice floes on the Hud- 


fia? % 
¢ > 
‘g* a. 
e , “* on 

; ~~. | 
. he o. 


el 


son and numbs you momentarily, — 


and a sense of shock amoig the 


ple, sometimes bordering on. 


espair, whose numbing effect is 
longer. lastin 

I thought the first person I talk- 
ed to might. not be typical, a cab 
driver waiting outside the station. 
“Is the Otis plant.really going. to 
- move?” I asked. . | 

“I don't knew,” the hackie re- 
plied-as he hunched his shoulders 
against the wind. “A helluva thing,” 
he went on, “a helluva thing. First 
the carpet mill and now Otis. I 
don't know what they want. Wage 
cuts, I: guess.” i 


e 


“But, aren't they making a lot - 


of money?” | 
’ “Damn right, they are. I'd sure 
like a piece of it. But they want 
still more and figure they can get 
it some place else. It’s a. helhuva 
. note,” he repeated, shaking — his 
head solemnly. “First the carpet 
mill and now Otis.” 
* 

I TALKED to others in Yonk- 
ers: 
chants, people on the.street and 
restaurants, and nearly always the 
same solemn shaking of heads and 
replies that:added up to: “A hell- 
uva thing; first the carpet mill and 
now Otis.” 


Otis elevator workers, mer- _ 


The carpet mill. is the Alexan- 4 
der- Smith Carpet.Co., which, after ~ 


nearly a century of operations here, . 


moved off a few months ago to 
Mississippi where wages are low- 
er, ‘local taxes inconsequential 
and unions all but verboten. The 
carpet mill left. stranded nearly 
6,000 workers and their families. 

Last week the Otis ‘Elevator Co. 
announced to the city and to the 
workers that “it would also move 
unless it gets more “cooperatior.” 
from the city fathers, the workers 
acd their union, Local 453, of the 
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{Continued trom Page 1) 


|. The powerful Machinists Union 
| which has bee among the most 
jactive in the drive against. the 
’ | right-to-scab: laws has called a 


three-day conference here- Jan. 27 


lof the National: Planning Commit- 


tee of the union’s Non-Partisan 
Political League. It is composed 
mainly of business representatives, 
and local‘and district lodge officers. 


! + |Eric Peterson, national chairman 


of the League, has announced the 
purpose of the get-together- as 
twofold: First; to lay plans now 


i: | for mobilizing the strength of labor 


a H ‘| and its friends for the 1956: state 


‘and national elections, and second, 
,to coordinate .campaigns against 


: 


anti-union laws. Delegates will 
the first of the three “days 


| making calls on their Senators and . 


Capitol Hill. 
* a 
IT WAS the Machinists* Union 


Congressmen of 


By GEORGE MORRIS © 


esentative,' within a state only. But in this case 


AFL Jegislative repr 


Normally states are given a right 
their own legislation in 
that are limited to commerce 


to 


a right to super- 
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‘expansion and automation sweep 
'of-recent years. While in the past 
‘only certain industries, mainly, tex- 
tile, concentrated in the non-union 
South or fled to those states, the 


‘which published in- its ~ weekly 
paper statements by three promi- 
nent religious leaders—Protestant, 
‘Catholic and. .Jéwish—condemning 
the right-to-work laws as.immoral 
and undemocratic.: One of them, 
the Protestant minister, described — 
the laws~as a “conspiracy of the 
crafty.” . | : 
This series ha, been regarded as 
useful ammunition in the fight and 
the series has been. reprod 
widely in both CIO‘ and AFL pub- 
lications. The CIO has-also pub- , 
iished a-book of 172 pages. analyz- 
ing the right-to-work Iaws in those 
‘states which have adopted them. 
Repeal of 14 B of course is not 
the Ohly answer to the complex 
problem of runaway. shops. \ The 


says that in about half of the. the state was gi 
4 islation in INTER- trend now is for man 


. wipett . sede federal 

scar “tema ae ins STATE comme : “i sm — to locate in that area. ~ 
+ > , paps. : 7a 8 Can Outlaw te union shop : . 
dst, amt spelled out the Kind io get passage of a “rightto-work”/and even the most elementary plans to cimodernize™ with « shit 
union, alth he has announced: ft x Be te 4 union practices, as some have dane. 't> areas that offer both lower taxes 
the city fathers that the company |. solid evan That part of the the right-to-scab drive came in two “protection” from unions. That ac-|that. A return to the Wagner Act 
wants lower. taxes. although for reine 1S 3 7? y_under the right- waves. The first wave came’ in counted for the impetus for the| would be the sharpest blow which 
three’ years past the city has re-l = rule. The fight to hold back 1947, the year the law was pass- run-away shop evil in recent years. ‘could: be struck “against the run- 
duced‘taxes each time. | th? Mght-to-scab” drive is .’~~:d|ed—the year of the infamous 80th! That inducéd runaways ‘like Alex-| away plant evil. 

* me “Labor also realizes that another 
important legislative victory over 


as: ‘|Congress. Arizona, Arkansas,|ander Smith Carpet to Mississippi, 
ON A> SATURDAY morning, ag , Georgia, lowa,. North . Carolina,'after a century ef operation in! 
Peterson invited all the workers ) - North Dakota, South Dakota, Ten- Yonkers; American Safety Razor the-sunaway plant evil would be to 
and their- families to the Brandt | nessee, Texas and Virginia passed from: Brooklyn to Virginia -and)raise the minimuni wage frem its 
Theatre—admission by ticket only, | their laws that year. Florida had al- similar cases. | present 75 cents an hour to $1.25 
thus keeping tnion representatives dy j ‘the gin with a test! But even more significant. is the) 22 hour. Bills providing for this 
out—and laid down. the law to the; _ law as far back as 1944. | ‘trend among .the big chain com-' ™crease Mm the minimum wage law 
2,100 ° workers and. city officials. | beige hic. ae | panies to locate their new plants nave been introduced by a number 
He demanded “cooperation” to’ cut . |) TO-SOME degree the :use of in the southern or other right-to-| of congressmen. 
costs, telling them with no minc- |thoselaws: was restricted: by the scab states and ‘transfer an increas- 
ng of words: | - inability of the opeh shoppers -to ™_ amount of the work of union-} 
_“If-we are unable to bring about get National Labor Relations Board, ized plants to the new much-auto- 
these reductions in cost in our application of Section 14-b = {lew | matized ‘plants. ? ; : — 
| would have liked and the slowness She, pate oe 
_|of the: courts and the Democratic GENERAL ELECTRIC and 
federal government a give them Westinghouse built huge plants in 
‘Southern states in which they are 
““sating entire divitions and 


eee 


CiQ International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers. At this writing, Le- 
Roy A. Peterson, company presi- 


‘entire Taft-Hartley Act by weak- « 
ening labor and underminimg its 
ability to organize, the unorganizéd © 
encourages the flight of the: cor- 
porations tg non-union areas and 
shackles labor’s efforts to prevent 


y industries 


’ 
; 


. 
9 


, 4 | . 
SEEKING. a legislative answer 
to the runaway plant problem, 
Rep; Thomas J. Lane (D-Mass) has 
introduced a bill authorizing th 
'Federal govérnment.to exten 
"ans to communities fh areas of 
| 


FRo soe 


‘'arge unemployment to enable | 
‘hem to build modern industrial 
plants for lease to local ‘industries. 
| The idea behind this bill (HR 553) 
is to make it poss:b'e for states such 
as those in New England, -which 
are ravaged by unemployment 
partly as a result of runaway plants | 
_|lto offer. inducements “similar “to 
| those which the runaway plants are 
finding in the non-unionized states. 
Rep, Lane has a'so introdiiced 

a measure to extend to companies 
operating non-defense plants. {such 
‘as textile) in areas of labor surplus 
‘the tax amortization benefits now 
‘being enjoyed by the big corpora- > 
tions building so-called defense 

| plants in southern states and non- 
union communities. ._— iets 
. Robert W. Kean (R-NJ) has 
€ opposite approach. His 
bill would deprive runaway cor-— 
=n of tax amortization ben- 


South Carolina~in 1954. ~ 
_ Several develonmen!; comb ‘asd 
to add. incentive to the_right-to- 
scab drive. 
The Eisenhowér government al- : 
liance with the Dixiecrats, gave‘the -work - ot “several - unionized! 
full support to the “states’ rights”, plants that have beer either closed 
doctrine under which the - right-| or-drastically reduced. 
to-scab laws are being put over.| Another impetus to the drive is 
Every agency of the government, apparently the feeling thatthe most 
- the NLRB were mobil- should be made of the opportunity 
while the Eisenhower regime is stil 
of in office, to invade. the mere im- 
portant industrial states. The open 
ers are not ing the 
| 


: 


| 


| 


: 
; 
\ 


largest elevator co 
the world. Sate 9 
, and even now 
tense of financial diffi 
terson did, not dispute the state- | 
of Walter Thompson, IUE! 


£ 


453. president, that for the 
: ioe ae mpaign has} Sen, James E. Murray (D-Mont) 
Pee Veo a aapen anette’ oa a Bi ‘sponsoring a. resolution —s 
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A SAD_ commentary on 
the state of our trade union 
movement is the story out 
of Pittsburgh that the United 

‘Steelworkers of America 
has engaged Chicago University‘s 
Industrial Relations Center to 
conduct a sampling of opin- 


jon among the members of. 


five of . the 

union's local 

to determine 

what the 

union’s rank 

and file 

members 

really think of 

the organiza- 

tion, the con- 

duct of its af- 

fairs and _ its 

services. 

The five , 
locals selected are supposed 
to provide a fair cross-section 
of the union’s 1,157,658 mem- 
bers. The University’s research 
center will mail to each of the 
members a questionnaire con- 
taining 71 questions. They are 
asked to fill it out and return 
directly with an assurance that 
-only the university staff people 
‘aill'see it. The union is telling 
the officers, stewards and griev- 
‘ance men of the five locals to 
urge the workers to fill out. the 
questionnaire and give their 
frank opinion.” 

The men and women who 
fought the early battles of the 
steel and other unions of the 
CIO didn’t even imagine that a° 
time would come when union 
leaders would have to solicit. the 
services of outside research 
agencies to find out what their 
‘members really think of the 
union and its officers. Until not 
many years ago it was possible 
to judge the sentiment and opin- 
ion of members by what they 
voiced in the shop, local union 
meeting or hall. This was true 
even in the conservatively-led 
unions. But in recent years 
thought-control crept up like 
gangrene. It is  paralyzin 
American life as a‘ whole 3 
the: unions in particular. 

* 


IN A FUTILE EFFORT to 
protect the unions from govern- 
ment interference and persecu- 
ion, the unions themselves built. 


into their constitutions and _ ~ 


laws the very laws—supposedly 
limitec against Communists<that 

- they fear. The steel union itself 
completéd the cycle last October. 
when it adopted a constitutional 
amendment baring Communists 
or raw sympathetic to Com- 
» munists, from membership in the 

“ union and in effect from a right 
to work in the industry. 

Even unions that did not 
crawl and incorporate the Mc- 
Carthyite pattern into their 
union life; have not been exempt 
from the paralyzing influence of 
thought-control. The FBI, as } 
Edgar Hoover himself has stated, 
is giving much of its attention 
to spying on workers in the 
unions allegedly in search for 
“subversives' and has _ gratuit- 
ously offered to union Jeaders its 
“help.”. Last year Hoover wrate 
an article in an AFL paper urg- 
*ing union leaders to avail them- 
selves of this government “serv- 

nae ice. ’ : 

So it has come to a point in 
most unions that 90-odd percent 


of the workers Uon't attend 
meetings, don’t talk on anything 


that may even remotely indicate 
their real Yiews, and don’t par- 
ticipate in the union’s life. The 
top leaders of many unions 
found this to be quite a welcome 
situation: no trouble getting re- 
elected; no difficulty in 


salaries boosted, even to $40,000 : 


' 
¥ oe i 
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no trouble getting the 
es to conventions; 
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orvccncccccccvoccccsccsocosescecceosssooooes BY | George Morris 
What They ‘Really’ Think 
MeDonald Wants to Know 


. shop clauses, meaning the work- 


. Check from each firm every 


+ 


BUT THERE comes at a time 
when even the most ruthless 
office manager finds it impera- 
tive to know what the clerks 
who work around hint think of 
him or say about him when théy | 
goout to lunch. That's about 
the ‘situation with respect to the 
few leaders in control of the 
steel. union and its members 
working in 2,030 companies. 
David J. McDonald toured all 
the plants of U. S. Steel in the 
company of Benjamin Fairless, 
the company’s president. They 
shook hands with many workers, 
exchanged wisecracks and got 
some occasional remarks that 
sounded like an opinion. But 
they must have unquestionably 
concluded when they came back 
that they still have to fund out 
what the worker REALLY 
thinks. 

As matters stand now, in the 
minds of most workers, ANY 
opposition, on ANY grounds,, 
perhaps only on some minor 
grievance issue, opens the coin- 
plainant fo suspicion as a “se- 
curity risk.”"A leader in McDon- 
ald’s position has some prob- 
lems. He has to know how. 
union-conscious his members are 
if he is to confront employers. at 
the bargaining table and be‘ 
really aware of what he has be- 
hind him. He has to know the 
attitude of his members on pol- 
itics if he is not to play blindly 
in the field of political action. 

The workers technical ‘ rela- 
tion to the union has lost its 
meaning as a measure of his at- 
titude. To most the union. is 
like a big insurance company. Of 
the union's membership more 
than 95 percent—1,107,582 are 
on checkoff.. About 90 percent, 
1,027,781, are covered by union 


- 


er.is required to join after a pe- 
riod. eee 3 
The union or its representa- 
tive has no relation with the 
‘member even on so elementary a 
matter like- collection: of dues. 
Only a notation on the pay en- 
velope on the list of Reductions 
takes care of that. The union’s 
general office gets a lump-sum 


month covering the dues.. How 
many come” to meetings? Per- | 
haps as many as 50 will show up 
at the regular membership out 
of five, seven or eight thousand 
in the plant. 


- 

THE EMPLOYERS are fully 
aware of the.unon’s weakuess. 
They have engaged. exténsive 
research apparatus and experts 
.to tell them what the workers 
“really thinks.” Harvard Univer- 
sity and the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology have done 
extensive research on the sub- 


ject. One such study by Leon- | 


ard R. Sayles and George Strauss 
“The Local Union: Its Place in 
the Industrial. Plant” (Harper & 
Bros.) comes up with some 
amazing conclusions from plant 
samplings showing extremely 
low loyalty tp the. union, and 
participation by a tiny minority. 


(Continued on Page 14) 


Johnny, the Longshoreman 
eb, eee PER Se Pease 
if o oye oe Sehr} 
: : 
¢ 


good chance that labor can win. 


Crime Commission hearings, which 


plied their evil trade on the water- 
front and that they still operate} 


law enforcement agencies. Shout- 


eteering, the lawmakers supporting 


eommissioner 


or The Longs 
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aterfront New Deal 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


THE TWO-YEAR contract © @ 
signed by the \International . * 


Longshoremen’s Association 


with the New York shipown- 
ers, a pact providing the 
union me" wage and welfare in- 
creases an 
ditions, has laid a solid base for a 
new deal for the 25,000 longshore- 
men, checkers, clerks, carpenters, 
coopers and miscellaneous dock 
workers on the piers of Manhattan, 
Brooklyn, Staten Island and New 
Jersey. ‘ 

But the dockers still have a big 
fight on their hands to realize that 


‘new deal. The major roadblock ‘in 


this struggle to consolidate their 
gains and to strengthen their hard- 


i/won union democracy is the anti- 


union Bi-state Waterfront Commis- 
sion of New York Harbor. 


This commission, established at. 


the insistance of former Governor 
Dewey in 1953 by Republican 
legislatures of New York and New 
Jersey, approved by a Republican 
Congress and signed by President 
Eisenhower, is a union-busting, 
strike-breaking agency claiming 
complete dictatorship over labor 
relations on 1,500 piers, warve$ 
and quays along 650 miles of shore 
line surrounding the Statue of Lib- 


erty. 
* 


GOV. MEYNER of New Jersey 
and Gov. Harriman of New York, 
Democrats, haye questioned some 
aspects of the bi-state compact. 
There have been proposals to 
amend the law to eliminate some 
of the commigsion’s most drastic 
interference in union affairs. The 
ILA has demanded abolition of 
the commission. It has lost its earl 
court fights to lift the commission’s 
grip on the union. But the Dewey 
union-busting law is now under at- 
tack by groups outside the ILA; 
and a broad legislative campaign 
in both Albany and Trenton, with 
support of the.labor movement, for 
repeal of the law is now on the 
order of the day and there is a 


The bi-state waterfront compact 


was put over on an unsuspecting 
public following Gov. Dewey's 


heard some 700 witnesses and took 
30,000 pages of testimony reveal- 
ing what was already public knowl- 

ge—that crime flourished on and 
around the piers where 150’ mil- 
lion tons of cargo move each year 
in domestic and f6reign commerce. 

No one will deny that racketeers 


there. But this is a police prob- 
lem pure and simple, a_ job _for 


ing loudly against waterfront rack- 


Dewey adopted this monstrosity 

of legislation which was stricth 

anti-union, setting up a fink ha 

system of registration. for. dockers 

and giving no new teeth to en- 

forcement of law against crime. 
= * 

THE BI-STATE Commission is 
headed by Lt. Gen. George P. 
Hays, commissioner for New York 
and Maj. Gen. Edward C, Rose, 


for New Jersey. 


Andrew, of the Hold Gang. 
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While stating the commission “was 
given no power over internal union 
affairs or union officers,” its work 
has nevertheless has been chiefly 
that of meddling with the affairs 
of the ILA. 

The commission has: 

® Declared work . stoppage on 
the piers “unlawful interference 
with work,” 3 . 

® Claimed the right to decide 
who shall and shall not work on 
the piers. 3 

® Set up a staff of secret inves- 
tigators to pry into the private af- 
fairs of the dock workets and their 
union. - ! | 

® Held mass trials of dockers 
on. charges of picketing and other 
strike activity. Lifted work cards 
of men found guilty of engaging 
in strike activity. | 

® Intervened on behalf of a 
rival AFL dock union during an 
inter-union jurisdictional fight be- 
tween the ILA and the AFL. 

® Aided the shipowners in their 
fight against the ILA. 
® Moved to strike 15,000 
men from the register. with- 
out consulting the ILA, which won 
the right to represent the men in 
two NLRB elections and has now 
established a union shop under 
contract with the New York Ship- 
ping Association. | 

The commissiof has not halted 
the traffic in narcotics, cargo pil- 
fering, smugging and other major 
crime on the waterfront. Its dec- 
laration of. war on crime was a 
cover-up for its war on_ trade 
unionism. To give a crime-busting 
appearance to its work, the com- 
nission barred fram. dock work 


120 men with police records. It 


Pete, the Hatch Boss . - 
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‘also banned former hiring bosses 
Daniel St. John, John Keefe and 
Albert Ackalitis, all having past 
felony -eonvictions, 
ees * 


THE COMMISSION’S chief 


4 work has been suppression of legi- 


timate union activity. The first an- 
nual report of the commission 
boasts of its “prompt suppression” 
of the Dec. 1, 1953, d strike. 
The report (page 38) describes how 
representatives of the commission, 
“relaxing its regulations,” acted as 
an “intermediary” in hiring strike- 
‘breakers duging the Feb. 26-April 
2, 1954, portwide strike. 

When the strike ended, the 
commission lifted the work per- 
mits of a number of. strikers and 
held a mass trial of 143 dockers. 
The men were charged with pick- 
eting and other “illegal” acts. The 
ILA fought the charges and won 
most of the cases, But a number of 
the men were banned from the 
docks by the commission as punish-' 
ment for their loyalty to the union 
and their fellow workers. 

The ILA work stoppages, ac- 
cording to the commission's an- 
nual report, were launched “for the 
purpose of interfering with the 
commission's performance of its 
statutory functions.” All these 
strikes were in defense of the 
union and for improvement of the 
wage scale and other conditions on 
the docks. Yet the commission 
‘boasts it has “met resolutely and 
effectively” what it terms the “il- 
legal strike weapon.” © : 

An enormous apparatus, with a 
large investigating staff, more than 


25 lawyers, scores of secretaries, 
(Continued on Page 14) . 
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orld Breathes Fasier 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


- THE NEWSPAPER headlines screamed “invasion.” Reference was to the surrender 
of Chidng Kai-shek’s troops of a Chinese island so close to China's mainland you'd be 


further from California if you 


had been used for the real aggres- PETE RET 
sion going on in. the Formosa Role te ae ce 
straits, as a UP dispatch (Jan. 18) Fas 


admitted: 


“Yikiang had beer used by Fea 2] 
Chiang Kai-shek’s forces as a for- ig. 
ward position from which national- fe 
ist troops in the Tachens carried (7 
out nuisance raids against. the Fee 


coastal area of Chekiang province. 
The islands also served as a base 
for Chiang’s naval units in their 
raids on shipping in the Formosa 
straits.” 


hension that this piracy on 
high seas was just the handiwork 
of Chiang we quote from the same 
day’s UP dispatch which says a 
“large American detachment. is 
based on Tachen island.” That's 
the miin island of the group and’ 
is about 12 miles from Yikiang. 


* 
IT WAS rubbing salt in 


Dulles’ wounds -that ‘these events 
took place shortly. after UN. Secre- 


tary 
came back to UN headquarters 


from his visit to Peking and said mosa, William Knowland, who said | 
China should be in the United Na-| 


tions. Reporters asked him ‘about 


And Test theak be any misappre- 


‘chief replied: 


eral Dag Hammarskjold 


were on Catalina island. This island of the Tachen group 


#1 action against China by the U. S. 
Following which, Dulles conferred 
& with Knowland, and the Secretary 
# issued a statement saying he can’t 
| Say whether the Hammarskjold 
# mission was a success or a failure. 
i But 
4 eeation appeases the Knowland- 
McCarthy wild men when he 
3 H threatened that the U.S. might 
#3 by-pass the UN and take its own 
m@ action if it didn’t get a settle- 

ment of the fliers case on its own 


terms. — 
* 


AND ALL this on the eve of 
the Senate: debate on whether to 


KNOWLAND . 
mit the U. S. to deliver up Amer- 
ica's youth to fight for Formosa. 

Public opposition to the pro- 
posed treaty has even forced the 

“It would, from the. point of Democrats to express dissatisfac- 
view of the United Nations, be tion with it. Clearly if folks let 
very yseful if we had that very 


great country represented.” 
Which produced a howl of rage 


from our own Senator from For- 


his trip and how he felt about’ 
China's seat in the UN, The UN 


this treaty too, could be returned 
to the dust it deserves if “Amer- 
ica’s safety and peace is to be en-' 
trusted to better hands than those 
Hammarskjold’ s mission ‘was a of Chiang Kai-shex and William 
failure and demanded unitlateral | Knowland. 


Soviet Offers to Tell Us Secret 


Of Peaceful 


Use of Atom Energy 


THE ATOMIC STORY has come full circle. The Soviet Union has offered to tell 
us the secret of building a power plant operated by atomic energy. Although the Soviet 
eeetent announced that 0 ie had put such a_plant into operation more than seven 


THE WEEK IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


© Mustangs for Cesta Rica 
° India Denounces SEATO 


FOUR U, S. Mustang fighter 
planes were rushed te aid the 
Costa Rican government in its 
fight against the invasion launch- 
ed from Nicaragua. At the same 
time a German freighter was 
allowed the. Panama 
Canal with U.S.-built war planes 
for Nicaragua. The Costa Rican 

government reported that most 

of the invaders had been rout- 
ed. 

) mt 

THE INDIAN National Con- 
gress, ruling party of the coun-. 
try, held its congress in Madras 
and adopted resolutions con- 
demning SEATO and calling for 
the seating of China in thé 

United Nations, The Southeast 

Asia military alliance was de- 

nounced for extending the area 

of the cold war. and as‘a threat 
to peace. Nehru told the, con- 
gress his goal was a° socialist 

India. 

* 


THE WEST German trade 
Union federation and the So- 
cial Democratic Party have or- 
gamzed a huge protest move- 
ment against the searming of 
West Germany. Placards appear- 
ed all over West German towns 
bearing the . slogans: “Never 
Again” and “Act Now.” The 
head of the Public Utility and 
Transport Workers Union warn- 
ed ‘Germans that the Nazis were 


- REPORTS from the Fourth 


National Conference of the Ital- ~ 


ian Communist Party sna om 
_ New York Times correspon 


Se fey, Set Ne cs 


: ode pit nthe par. General 


months ago there is still no sign 
when we will have such a plant 
of our own. 
rwould ‘be two yeats before they 
can have one. 


Soviet physicist D. V. Skobelt- 
sin has come here. to tell the na“ 
tions of the western world how 


Secretary Palmiro Togliatt: and the Soviets built their 5,000-watt 


the entire conference stressed 
unity in promoting the demo- 
cratic and popular front in Italy. 

Greetings from the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union noted: “The 
Italian Communist Party has 
won the deep sympathy and love. 
of the broad popular masses by 
its persistent struggles for work- 
ing-class unity, for democratic 
rights and the vital -interests of 
all working people.” 

* 

~- ISRAEL will send a_ trade 
delegation to China on Jan. 20 
to discuss increasing the turn- 
over of goods between both 
countries. The delegation will 
spend_three weeks in China and | 
will also tour the country after 
the negotiations are completed. 


* 

THE LONDON fog was so 
bad that it became pitch black at 
high noon last Sunday. Women 
screamed. in the streets. Others 
fell on their knees and prayed. 
A viscount airliner hit a_ steel 
barrier on takeoff but only two 
were injured. Weather experts 
said an accumulation of smoke 
under a dark cloud did it. 


* 
AUSTRALIA'S dock workers 


mittee of the UN got together to 
prepare an international congress 
on the peaceful uses of: atomic 
energy to be held in Geneva in 
August. 

* 

WHAT AN ironic corhment this 
was on a scene which took place 
in UN in June of 1946; That was | 
when Bernard Baruch proposed his| 

plan on atomic energy in behalf 
lof the U. S. delegation. How mag- 
nanimous Baruch was! He offered: 
to tell the Russians the “secret” of 
atomic energy at some distant fu- 
ture. 

All the Russians had to do was 
leave a little deposit. As the Bar- 
‘uch plan unfolded the little de- 
posit turned out to be all of the 
Soviet Union's atomic energy re- 
sources and plants. These would 
become the possession of an- “in- 
ternational” agency run’ by the 
voting majority in UN. One guess 
who had-that voting majority. 

But the absurdity of that Baruch 
plan was the idea that there was 
such a thing as a “secret of 
atomic energy. Since it’s a property 


ed out on Ed Murrows program 
recently, it. was and is not secret. 
No more than an industrial power 
lant run by atomic energy would 
bs a secret to us if we applied 
ourselves to such use of atomic 
energy. If we concentrate on atom- 
operated submarines and making 
super bombs it’s only natural that 
the * “secret” of the power plant: 
will elude us. 

meh ts Re 


e did show how the adminis-| 


ratify a new treaty with Chiang’ 
Kai-shek.’ This treaty could com-} 


their Senators know how they felt, ; 


Britain has said it | 


plant powered by the splitting of| 
the atom. He was the center of at-|- 
tention when the Advisory Com- 


of nature, Dr. Oppenheimer point-| 


‘same A 


, 


| 


at 


‘THE US. AND A GERMAN ARMY 


_.. WHAT'S IN IT FOR US Sthe 
when the U.S. Senate begins to debate 


erican people — 
the treaties for 
West Germany? 


armin 
| The proposal is'to start the Germans off with an army 
“Only” 500,000 soldiers, And they will begin with an air _ 


fee of “only” 1,500 planes, © 
- But this is the atomic age. So West Germany is al- 
ready sires. Page blast on atomic research through an 
innocent-sounding “Society for Physical Research.” 
__ It sounds innocent until you discover that this “Soci- 
ety’ includes the former I. G. "Pathan Chemical works and. 
the Siemens Works. Both of these were giant trusts which 
helped finance Hitler and backed his aggressions. 
~ And the notorious Krupp works will be in charge of 
ane Germany's first atomic pile, This is headed by the 
fred Krupp who was arrested as a war criminal 
after the war. His crimes included ‘the manufacture of gas 
ovens in which millions of innocent people, including 
6,000,000 Jews were burned alive. 


a 


NOW KRUPP is again working on the modern type 


of armaments which the new German Wehrmacht will 
have if the Senate ratifies the Paris treaty. 

General Mannteufel told the West German arlia- 
ment recently that the new army will expect only the 
most modern weapons, not anything old-fashioned. ” This 
is the same Mannteufel who commanded the German Pan- 
zers in the battle of the bulge.. He commanded the Nazi 
division which murdered our boys, unarmed prisoners 
of war, in the snows of Malmedy 10 ) years ago. 


— JS IT ANY WONDER that the Pope in Mote. in hits 


- Christmas message-to the world condemned the proposal 


to rearm West Germany? 

Shouldn't we, acai working people, stop and 
think about rearming the. same'Germans under the same 
7 staff which launched ‘two wars against our coun- 
try nbs, | 
Even the conservative German trade unions of West 


remilitarize West Germany. 

On the eve of sich a fatal decision the people should 
debate this question. Discuss it with your fellow trade 
union members and shop mates. Take it up in your lodges 
and organizations. 

Let us remain true to the 350,000 damien who 
died fighting the Nazis. We need no armed Nazis threat- 
tening our country with atomic bombs, 

Let the Big Four get around a conference table and 
discuss a peace treaty with Germany which must threaten 
no one again with bombs and gas ovens. 


PLAYING McCARTHY’S GAME 


THE ANTI-McCARTHRY mood that expressed itself 
in the last election redounded to the benefit of the Demo- 
crats. It resulted in the defeat of such veteran GOP wheel- 
horses ‘as Rep. Kersten of Wisconsin, Rep. Busbey of Il- 
linois, and Sen. Ferguson of Michigan. 

. The McCarth wrecking crew called the ‘tricks for 
the Republican gad Congress, and the voters finally called 


==. 


Germany have unanimously condemned the proposal to | 


the trick in the election. Now, however, the voters who. 


| worked for the defeat of MeCarthyites must be asking 


themselves whether the Democratic 84th Congress is let- 
ting McCarthy call the signals once again. 

Just consider these developments: The Senate, with- 
out a dissenting vote, adopted a resolution introduced. by 
Sen. Price Daniels (D-Tex) pledging that it would “dili- 
gently and vigorously” pursue the witchhunts associated 


with McCarthy's name. 


A 


The Senate Permanent Investigating Committeé, on 


which McCarthy continues to_serve, but which is now 


headed by a Democrat, Sen. McClellan of Arkansas, an- 
nounces a new set of “rules.” The ‘ ‘rules,” however, turn 
eut to be blessed by McCarthy himself and afford no more 


guarantee against McCarthy-like witchhunts than when, 


Lowblow himself headed the inquisition. 


AT THE same time it is snmouiidell that the new com-. 


mittee will pursue the investigation of who followed 
standard army ce and-promoted the dentist, Irving 
Peress,to major. is is grist to McCarthy's mill. 

~The CIO, AFL, Railroad Brotherhood and many of 
their local ‘bodies have spoken out against -McCarthy a 
his antics. It is time that they let the Democrats know that 
they. want no part of McCarthyism even when nutured «! 
Democrats. The labor movement and all other groups tha 
brought about the defeat of the Republicans in  Novenibie 


Russians | need to speak up for an end to McCarthyite witchhunts, 
-persecutions aiidarrests. ee aren ieee 


‘ally 


should be urged to speak out. 


o~ 


~ 


to, 


‘ 
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This Was My Li 


By CLAUDETTE KENNEDY 
LONDON. 

AFTER a month in a camp 

in France, 70 of us were 

deported. It was the first con- 

voy of women deportees—a 


sort of try-out. We traveled 
shut up in-cattle trucks. The jour- 
ney lasted three days and three 
nights and they did not once open 
the doors until we arrived. 

When they did, soldiers rushed 
in, making it unmistakably clear 
that everything we had brought 
with us was to be left behind in 
the trucks; luggage, handbags, ev- 
erything. 

In the distance we could. see 
emaciated female creatures; it did 
not seem possible tu call them 
women. ‘They shouted at us in 
Slovak, which fortunately, some of 
us could understand: “Walk! Walk 
ai any cost or you will die at once!” 

Those who couldn't walk, we 
learned later, were sent straight to 
the gas chamber. Subsequent con- 
voys were sorted out forthwith on 
the arrival platform, and only a 
small fraction, the fittest, were-al- 
lowed to enter the camp at all. 

Old people, children, mothers 
with children, invalids, were con- 
signed straight away to the gas 
_ chambers, where they waited in 

queues to be gassed. 

_ So we walked, five abreast, sur- 
~rounded by soldiers and barking 
dogs. I still remember the little 
black round barrel of the gun 
pointing at me when I looked 
round. We were herded into a 
barrack and made to undress. 
* 

IT WAS all very orderly; we 

had to put our dresses in one heap, 
our underclothes in another, jewel- 
‘ry in another. (Oh, my wedding 
ring, it was se hard te get off, my 
fingers being ‘swollen with chill- _ 
blains). 
- All these things, after washing 
and disinfection, were shipped back 
to Germany, where clothes were 
already getting short. — 

Hot shower,. cold shower, and; 
then they were shaving our heads. | 
Some women seemed to wake up 


within an hour. 
She did not 


ed on the spot. 


live in Cambridge. 


7. 


then and cried; I was so stunned: 
that nothing seemed te matter. 


On May I 7, 1942, the author, who a few years before 
had married Pierre Bloch, a French engineer, waved fare- 
well to her mother-in-law and said $ 


return for three years. 


She had gone to Gestapo 
ask for news of Bloch, who had been arrested by the Nazis 
on Dec. 12, 1940. (She learned after the war he had died 
at the Auschwitz extermination camp in Poland, in April 
of 1941). Instead of getting news, she herself was arrest-* 


She survived nearly three years in 
now is married to a British biologist, John Kennedy. They 


| But at this peint Rudolf Hoess, 


— 


‘first Parisiennes to fall into his 
hands reduced to: that state. 


He particularly enjoyed the per- 
fume and the remains of paint stil 
visible on our nails. Ha, ha, ha! His 
whole retinue shared his delight. 

When they had had enough, we 
were given uniforms taken from 
Russian soldiers. In one of them 
was a religious medallion, a prec- 
ious message for those of us who 
were Christian. . , 


e would be back 


headquarters in Paris to 


n Auschwitz. She 
wWwitZ, 
They didif’t seem so bad at the end 
of that nightmare journéy, spacious 
wooden bunks. : 
% _There we might sleep, and next 
ve * to 
thought. 
: * 


AT ONCE, however, we were) 
hounded out again and set to carry- 
ing big bundles of washing, which 
would have been too heavy for us 


if we were fit, and we were not 
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In a few minutes we collapsed 
again. This lasted about two hours, 
and ‘was repeated night und morn- . 


When at last. we were dismiss- 
ed there was a mad scramble for 


Then they took us to the bar- 
racks which were to bé our home.| 


, 


stone houses filled with three-tier 


exactly fit by then. . 

There we were, heads shorn, 
deprived ‘of all- personal property 
(not even a handkerchief or a scrap 
of toilet paper allowed us), drunk 
with lack of sleep, with hunger, ex- 
haustion, and above all with thirst. 

Suddenly a flood of female crea- 
tures with strikingly large eyes: 
came in from-all directions. 

Some were singing, some faint-| 
ing, some silent, some pushing end. 
some being pushed. Most were 
Slovaks, the rest Poles, at that time, 
and hardly any could speak 
French. 

A sudden shout went up and was’ 
echoed and re-echoed from all over’ 
the huge compound: “Zahi Appel” 
(roll call). The whole crowd came 
to a standstill, in endless rows, 
standing to attention. 

‘We, like the others; and that 
was too much. We simply could 
~ not Star.d..°~ 

From time to time a Nazi wom- 

an in uniform would pass along the 
rank and we had to get up from. 
the ground we had sunk down on;' 


then’ Camp Commandant, stopped and getting up was so painful that 
the whole proceedings so that he we longed to be able to remain 
could enjoy the spectacle of the,standing, but in vain. 


in 


“tea” and bread. We weré much 
too slow. 


Some of the luckier ones gave 


jus a few mouthfuls, and we did 
‘not appreciate, yet, what it meant 


‘in the camp to part with a drop 


of your own drink. 
* 


GETTING somewhere to sleep 
was another struggle. When we had 
first seen the bunks we could not 
conceive that such a great” num- 
ber of them could still be insuffi- 


thirst sleep was our first cient for the inmates of the camp. - 


, But each bunk had to be shared 
between two or three—a bunk that 
was rather narrow for one. 

At 4 a.m. we were awakened by 
shouts and lashes from leather 


belts. Another struggle for a drink 


and again .the roll call. 
At 6 a.m. we were allocated to 


\different work squads. The French 
‘women were all carefully. separat- 


ed from each other. 

Just before we set out a ‘new 
order was shouted: “Shoes off.” So 
to work we went, shaven, hardly 
covered, barefoot, trying to keep 
up the rapid pace through the mud 
and stones. 

The work was hard. ;We had to 
level with picks and shovels ground 


jthat had been devastated during 


the German invasion of Poland. 
You can imagine how well fitted — 
we were fitted for such a _ job. 
Slaps on the face or blows from 
rifle butts taught us how to do it. 

Next to us in @ small garden 


a weman (wife of some camp of- 


ficial) was hanging out. clothes on 
the line, and I couldn’t imagine 
how a woman engaged on such a 
normal job could bear the sight 
of us. 
But that is.what the Nazis had 


done to their citizens. + 
* . 
NEXT WEEK-—The chimneys of 
the crematoria glowed red all' 
ight. : 


_ The Snowseapes 


By ARCHIE JOHNSTONE fix the tap or the fuse, or must 
By ARC J MOSCOW. adopt the now-well-established rou-| 


; tine for dealing with wastepaper- 
I WAS busy this morning basket fires. And the LC.LM. per- 
pursuing some _ not- 


too-fleet- mits ich og rotest thet toe 
7 : ‘non-phifosophical fuss occasi 

rite Pe ch 9 es the ‘by these fires should decrease _in- 
es of Greece where DUIMING ctead of increase when they be- 
Sappho loved and- sung and come a familiar, recurrent pheno- 
vice-versified, wien the Voice of: menon (or, as Immanuel prefers it, 

Discipline informed me: noumenon or thing-in-itself). 
“It is snowing this morning.” The silence that followed “It is 
: t would appear to be a sim-|S@Owing this’morning — was the si- 
fel een bE dee in the wel]-| ence of a supersonic Madame But- 


ae terfly wailing for her demon larva 
it elon ne te Seer some where Alph the sacred river ran; 
oh wena grammarians, the Im- whereas, Alph, I had-to stay and 
plied Categorical Imperative Mood.| £2°° “ie leaving the nymphs un- 
But who can define the 1C.1.M.? —— and mire Ve > 
Perhaps the father of the Categori-|© or a telephone number to: 
eal Imperative, the all-wise Imma- show for my labours. 
nuel Kant. All I can do—if I am . : 
permitted to let the snow fall unre-| SO,. IT WAS snowing | this 
corded for a moment—is to show eee: 3 and—without a word to 
how itis used. - jthat effect being -spoken — what 
For instance, when I am in-|was I going to do about it? Any 
formed that a tap is leaking.or a of the issue, any refer- 
fuse has blown, or that .my ciga-jence to the facts that it was snow- 
_ rette butt has set fire to the waste-|ing weeks ago or-that snow was not 
paper basket again, no breath is}unknown in London, New York or 


| 


though it be: 


and Mudseapes 


the usual sanctions, even to the frost—much more now than ever it 
deprivation of morning tea in bed.|did because the tree shelter belts 
And would I for once try to keepjand, im -places, artificial screens, 
to my Moscow dateline? prevent the wind from blowing 


I see some more “Deviation” |}#W®y the precious snow. Cover. 


ahead so let me pack in some factsimembering the romantic ideas I 
to justify that dateline, dateless|had about war when I was in my 

No .need to say that the snow!years on war service, three of them 
beautifies Moscow; the main pointjon active service—I think that one 


‘is the prosaic one that Moscowjof the dirtiest tricks af the mili- 


has got the snow licked. Heavyjtarists is to play upon the adven- 
falls, like the one that tied up New/turous -spirit of youth with stories 
York--in 1947 are frequent, butjof push-button warfare, “all over 
they are like Burns’ snow falls in}by Christmas” and “Adventure be- 
the river, a moment white: thenjgins at I7 (as a recruiting poster 
gene for ever. They are eaten up -y the British regular army puts 
by machinery that delights myjit). - 
mechanic's heart. After the ordin-| wyith that in mind, I offer a trip- 
ary ploughs, m V-formation, pile tych of two snowscapes and’ a 
the snow in banks, along comes) mudscape. e th 
the Granpa of them all. At ground 
level Granpa had a pair of scoops 
articulated almost exactly like hu- 
man arms except that they rotate. 
They eat up the banks at a slow 
walking pace, throwing the snow 
onto an. endless belt that goes 
over the driving cab and fills wait- 
ing tip trucks at the rate of about 


made them look like little furry ani- 


is 
wasted on telling me that ["must|even San Francisco, would involve 


a 


oe 5 
” 
a 
; 4 ‘ 


( 


long, were 
cream seller. The temperature?— 


Cae 6 manele. around zero, or, say, 30 degrees 


In the centre of the city snow 
is simply’ dumped down manholes 


in the street by the hundreds Soar ae ar sishaiciabiaite 


signs stretching across the road} Let me digress -once again: Re- ; 


teens—since when I have spent nine ~ 


mals and as broad as they were) 
clamoring round an ice-|- 


of frost! ; 3 
of| . The second was in the same 


its|the same date, but around. mid- 


into the normal drainage system. 


EVERY pond, 


| park, tennis court 
or courtyard in Moscow these days 


is a skating — or oy ge 
he courtyard - 
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Land near Ypres, so gorged that it 
puldn’t keep its swollen belly on 
ground. 


re 3 * } recommend it to.anyone with | 
young friends who have been sold 
ithe idea that war 


is a Great Ad- 
venture. ees ee 
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housing ‘program. 


Page 6 


A.SUIT to stop William J. Levitt from barring Negroes in ) 
ing developments, at Levittown, Long Island and Levittown, Pennsylvania, has reached 
-the Federal court. Six Negro veterans who tried in vain to buy homes in the eee 


development being constructed in 
Eucks County, Pennsylvania, are 
bringin 
from the legal. defense fund of 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
will handle the case in the U. S. 


the legal action. Lawyers~ 


District Court of Eastern Pennsyl- 


vania. 

The Levitt and Sons ofganiza- 
tion is a multi-millionaire corpora- 
tion which has piled up many mil- 
lions of dollars in profits, receiving 


government aid under the federal © 


* 


A SENATE committee probe of 
the building firm last summer dis- 
closed that the U. S. Government 
had backed Levitt to the tune of 
$29,946,500 for the construction of 
some four thousand homes for rent 
in the first Levittown on Long Is- 
land. Out of this, Levitt made a 
$5,150,000 windfall profit. 

The Senate committee further 
disclosed that Levitt even avoided 
paying income taxes on his big 

aul by selling the stock to a Phil- 
adelphia charitable ‘organization. 

This project was only one of the 
firm's interests. Additional profits, 
backed by U. S. government funds, 
were made another group of 
homes in Levittown, Long Island, 
which were sold to only white 
buyers, and on the tremendous 
Pennsylvania Levittown. 


* 
‘LEVITT’S: jimcrow policies in 
renting and buying have been the 
target of attack by Negro, labor 
and liberal organizations evér 
since 1949, when the homes were 

opened for oceupancy. ~ 
The Daily Worker, at that time; 


'. uneovered the fact that Levittown 


eel ONE of the crucial dates in the ’ 


tenants were required to sign an 
agreement that their homes would 


«a sh. 
not be “used or occupied by any 
person other than members of the 
Causasian race,” except for “do- 
mestic servants.” 


The bigoted corporation even 
attempted to enforce this clause 
by giving eviction notice to ten- 
ants who entertained a group of 
Negro and white children at a 
lawn party. 

Levitt backed down under tre- 
mendous pressure from civic and 
labor groups, meetings, and mass 
picketing. Since then, the U. S. 
Supreme Court has outlawed such 
“restrictive covenants” in eases, 
and the Federal Housing Authority 
has announced a policy of with- 
holding funds from builders who 
require such leases. 


* 

LEVITT, however, announced 
through the press that he was un- 
affected by the ruling. The writ- 
‘ten restrictive covenants were 
withdrawn, but the lilywhite poli- 
cy has been continued by unwrit- 
ten agreement in every Levitt pro- 
ject, and by most other builders. 

The court action against Levitt 
followed two years of futile nego- 
tiations by the NAACP with hous- 


ing authorities in Washington to 


< 


PHILADELPHIA. 
his two mammoth hous- 


\ o Mi. 
attempt to get them to clamp 
down on this “gentlemen's agree- 
ment” method of jimcrowing. 

Named in the suit with Levitt 
are the United States* Housing 
Commissioner, Norman P. Mason; 
the director of the Philadelphia 
Insuring Office of the Federal 
Housing Commission; Harvey V. 


Higley, administrator of Veterans} 


Affairs; and Charles E.--Engard, 
director of the loan section of thé 
VA office in Philadelphia. 

a, 


ANOTHER SUIT filed at the 


same time is directed at jimcrow} 


practices of the Olney Gardens 
project in Philadelphia,. and asks 
that all FHA mortgage insured 
housing developments in the city 
be stopped from ~discriminating 
against Negroes. 

The suits, if won, would open 


most new construction in the’ Phil-|_ Dree 
* the books, though,” said one. 


That's the real tip-off on the 
Business - 


adelphia area to Negro renters or 
buyers. At the present time, a sur- 
vey made by the City’s: Commis 
sion on Race Relations says, less 
than one percent of new houses’ 
are open to Negroes. 
The suits also represent the first 
court action ‘in the East to end 
bias in Federal insured « housing 


developments. —A.S. 


Government Enters ‘Ghost-Like’ 
Case in Trial of Claude Lightfoot 


By CARL HIRSCH 


IT IS A GHOST LIKE case which th: government 
Claude Lightfoot. The first ten days of the test trial involving the membership clause of 
the Smith Act has been marked b 


made only fleeting references to 
the defendant.. : 


Of the first five stoolpigeon wit- 
nesses, four could recount only 
some brief encounter with the de- 
fendant, and the fifth alleged only 
that Lightfoot had read some books. 

None of the five met or talked 
to Lightfoot during the critical 
three-year noe prior to the in- 
dictment which is set by the stat- 


- ute of limitations. 


None of the government's wit- 
nesses ever heard Lightfoot advo- 


cate “force and violence” mention- 
ed in the charge. And much of their 


testimony involves dates and places © ——_ 


m the defendant. * 


far removed 


government's case is July 26, 1945, 
when the Communist Party was re- 
constituted at a special convention 


- in New York City. 


ten years. #ts full 


Anceeespenpeenenennpsehpepnentemaienes —— pm 


to send the Negro leader to jail for, 


on the li atmosphere of 


formers, John Lautner, Frank. S. 


; 


| Meyer and Garfield Herron, are 


Obviously, the government has’ 
nothing here on which 
‘ed at the previous Smith Act trials. 


reliance is clear-| Two others, Michael John Ondre- 


CROCKETT — 


and Over. this federal courthouse. 
Three of the first government in- 


well-known trained seals in the 
travelling circus which has appear- 


jka, of Milwaukee, and Anton R. 
Czarnowski, of Illinois, are new. 


furter last week directed that the 
High Court issue an order de- 
nying a review of the Smith Act 


the Communist ‘Party 


| 


CHICAGO. 


is presenting here against 


them Marxist classics covering a 
broad range of time, place and 


subject matter. 
* 


THESE ARE elements in_ the 
shaky algebraic equation which the 
government is trying to present 
here. Its argument.is that the Com- 
munist Party bases itself on Marx- 
ism, that Marxism involves “force 


and violence,” that Claude Light- 
foot is a member of the Commv-. 
nist Party—and therefore guilty. 


The wispy thread of the govern- 


-ment’s so-called evidence is_ that 


Claude Lightfoot taught classes in 
Chicago, that he had to read cer: 


-tain books in order to teach,-that 


in reading he learned of the Com- 
munist Party's aims, that he became 
and remained a member of the 
‘Communist Party knowing these 
aims, 

This is the doctrine of “guilt by 
association” which the proseecttion 
is trying to lay down here. This is 
the kind of chain of guilt which, 


af forged in this case, may be used 
‘to. enchain American liberty itself. 


Defense attorneys John J. Abt 
and George W. Cr 


“due process of law” guaran- 


~\ 

teed in the Bill of Rights. This is 
right of an individual to be} 
held accountable only for his own|a 


the 
personal acts. n | 


AS ABT “put it,-under the 
law, the teaching and advocacy of 
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ett, Jr., are|* 
fighting a battle here in court for}* 


law, |% 
cannot be}! 


ee 


. THE INCOME tax pro- 
posals by Assemblyman Eu- 


gene F. Bannigan, Demo- 


cratic Minority Leader, have 
provoked some intense dis- 
cussion inside. Governor Harri- 


mans cabinet. Bannigan sug- 
gested a higher rate in three 


tax steps for upper-income brac- 
kets and continuation of the 10 


percent reduction for persons 
with less than .$5,000 income. 
Labor and most of the organ- 
ized groups that backed Harri- 
man are in favor of some tax 
relief for the wage-earners with 
the bulk of the income tax rev- 
enues coming from the over 
$15,000 a year categories but 
until Harriman . officially puts 
the stamp of Administrative ap- 
proval on the Bannigan propos- 
al there is little likelihood of 
a legislative surge to enact it 


‘into law. 


ote 
SPOKESMEN for many of 
the 73 corporations and _, indus- 
tries which last week launched 


a legislative drive to cripple un- 


employment insurance say they 
don’t expect to kill jobless ben- 
efits. “We sure do expect to 
keep that Hughes-Brees law on 


objectives of the Bi 
campaign—to fight off measures 
repealing the Hughes-Brees law, 
the. biggest giveaway to utility 
trusts, and insur@nce companies 
in state history. 2 


APROPOS of the- Hughes- 
Brees law which reduces taxes 
on unemployment insurance in 
so-called stable employment 
categories:—we hear-the New 
York Telephone Co. has reaped 
an. $18,000,000 bonanza in tax 
‘rebates — 


.TWO BROOKLYN _legisla- 
tors, Sen. Fred G. Moritt and 
Assemblyman Samuel I. Ber- 
man,. are said to be considering 
a resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to give the President pow- 


THE WEEK 


~ 


IN CIVIL 


out n.y. 
by michael singer: 
hughes-brees bonanza to phone firm 


ers to commute death sentences 
for state-condemned prisoners. 


~The measure is aimed at South- 


ern states where Negroes are 
doomed by lynch-justice courts. 
Both legislators represent the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant community. 
Ee * 
WHAT'S HOLDING up the 
Senate confirmation of top ap- 
pointments by Gov. Harriynan? 
One of the reasons may be the 
Republican scheme to red-bait 
the new Administration by 
charging key appointees with 
“left-wing” associations. But the 
GOP’ers on the Senate Finance . 
Committee which controls the 
action of the Senate majority 
haven't found the means yet. 
They hope to delay confirma- ~ 
tion long enough to time their 
stories with débate on major 
fiscal, rent and unemployment 
insurance struggles. If the head- 
lines are big enough on “reds” 
in state government maybe the 
people won't read how the Re- 
publicans ‘are trying to block 
progressive government. It's an 
old, old trick but the GOP is\ 


banking on it anyway. 
* 


STATE EMPLOYES will be 
jolted when the budget comes 
out around Feb. 1 by the Har- 
riman Administration's failure to 
raise salaries. Most legislative 
leaders agree privately that the 
81,000 civil service workers may 
get upgrading schedules but only 

r thosé in the lowest pay scale; 
the overwelming majority will 
still fall far short of meeting 
living costs. 

REPORTERS are chuckling 
over a statement by Assembly- 
man Berman of Brooklyn, who 
asked for a legislative probe in- 
to corrupt practices by under- 
takers, citing the “spade work” 
done by former Attorney. Gen- 
eral Nathaniel Goldsetin in re- 
vealing abuses. Citing _ this 
“spadework in a grave situa- 
tion,” one journalist wrote that 
it was time both major” parties 
“buried their political  differ- 
ences’ to “dig up the truth.” 


LIBERTIES 


© Key Lattimore Count Dropped 


Federal Judge Youngdahl 
threw out as “formle® and 
obscure”. the key _ indictment 
against Owen Lattimore. The 


‘judge said the charge that Lat- 


timore lied when he denied fol- 
lowing the “communist line” is 
vague and indefinite. “If such 
charges are allowed to stand,” he 


added, “jury inquiries would be 


limitless.” 
‘ s - 

I. F. SFONE charged that the 
Supreme Court broke its own 
pledge when it refused to re- 
view the conviction of Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn and her 12 co- 


defendants under the Smith Act. 
- Stone in his “Weekly” newsletter 


recalled the statement of the 
late Chief Justice Vinson that 


the “intent of the defendants, the 


7 Party. cannot be} 
p\imputed to each of its members. * 


-_tion’s 


nature of their activities, or their - 
power to bring about this evils 
will be reviewed in future cases. 
| * 


THE JEFFERSON School has 
asked several thousand educa- 
tors, ministers and trade union- 
ists to join the hundreds now on 
record in defense of the School's 


_ right to teach. The Jefferson 


School is appealing an SACB . 
order to register. Among those 
who have protested the attempt 
to suppress the School are Nobel 
prize winner Dr. Linus Paulin 

of the California Institute of 
Technology, Prof. George Sar- 


ton, Harvard University, Prof. 


Thomas I. Emerson of Yale 
University and others. 
x > 
THE FBIS ILLEGAL wire- 
tap activities. and the -prosecu- 
anti-Semitic” bias were 
cited in pre-trial arguments in 


|. the Denver Smith Act case. Af- 


- fore a favorite target 


- "Jaft-Hartley Act. 


The following letter by Sig- 
mund G. Eisenscher, Wisconsin 
State — of the Commu- 

nist Party in full 
the > influential C Times 

Madison. It is “aston 


papers edliter. 
ee . 


Dear Mr. Evjue: 

_ _ Itvis a tragic sign of these 
times, and all too of 

. -the era of McCarthyism, that 

the Capital Times, looked u 


on by its readers as. a crus 


ing liberal newspaper, and there- 
for the Mc- 
Carthy knew-nothings, must herald 
its 37th anniversary edition with 
a headline which says: “Here: $a 


ie against hast tacthyinn is that it can 


do a better job than sb nngnanage Sw 


his self-appointed role 
witchhunter, then the protection 


sO long ago when he Ca) 
Times felt it necessary to 
rialize vehemently against Pm oe 
tions of men like Sendtor Hum- 
phrey, whose smart-aleck maneu-' 
ver possible the passage of 
the Brownell-Butler Bill, just re- 
cently denounced by the national] 

IO convention as a vicious threat 
to all of American labor. The 

itol Times denounced these 
politi for political cowardice, 
and peer $0. 
*% 


WHAT IS THE OBJECTIVE 


of men like McCarthy and Brow- 


nell, and in fact the entire policy 
of the administration, if it is not to 
terrorize and intimidate American 
labor and liberal leaders into aban- 
doning their Ji) :ral traditions and 
into joining them in their drive to 
McCarthyize America, all in the 


name of “fighting Communism?” 


When leaders of labor and the 
iberal movement enter into a con- 
test with McCarthy as to who 


offered by this liberal newspaper |can do a better iob of “fighting 


against McCarthy's ‘fascist objec 
tives is slim i 
spectacle of genuflection before 
~McCarthy be regarded by the/the 
workers. aia farmers who read your 
newspaper, and who consider it 
their spokesman against the en- 
croachments of monopoly _ upon 
their economic interests and po- 
litical freedom? — - 

Has not every attack made upon 
the” rights of labor, the rights of 
@ American: racial and. political mi- 
norities, and upon the. fabric of 
liberal thought for two genera- 

tions, been made in the name of 
“fighting Commynism?” It was not 


acsmaniiinn.” 
. How must this|suffer from this contest are work- 


then the first who 


Negro — and 
farmers. The only 
sl a is Big Business. Wit- 
ness the whole Fabric of fascist- 
directed legislation that are the 
fruits of such surrender to Mc- 
Carthyism: the Taft-Hartley Act, 
the Smith Act, the McCarran- 
Act, the Brownell-Butler Bill. None 
of these bills could have become 
law in the U. S. without the can- 
nibalism of sections of liberals who 
disrupted the unity of the Amer- 
ican labor and liberal movement 
by. joining the witchhunt, hoping! 


ing 


oad a 


ARE YOUNOW, ORHAVE you 
EVER BEEN, INFAVOR OF 


Cae 
ae 


PEACE OW EARTH ~ 
= GOOD WILL TOWARD MEN? 


_ its existence fought vigorously in 


beet 


Gaiba to ee the li ot 
0-| reaction. away from ghtning of 
Have they defended their .own se- 
curity in this fashion? This ques- 
tion answers itself. - 


The four pages of the Capital 
‘Times anniversary issue devoted 


mainly to documenting the role. of 
the paper in “fighting Commun- 
ism” can only be regarded as a 
notable victory for McCarthy, 
who, I ag rng has no objections ° 
to seeing his Gpponents “oppose” 

him .in this fashion. For example, 

the Capital Times claims with mis- 
placed pride that-.it helped in 
driving alleged “Communists” out 
of the labor movement, and helped 
to split orgauized labor. Is or- 

ganized labor in a stronger. posi- 

tion because of this split and the 


expulsion of hundreds of thousands ~ 


of workers’ from the main stream 
of labor? At the recent national 
CIO convention, the delegates 
wished | nostalgically for “the spirit 
of 36.” 

It was in 1986, a anti-Com- 
munism was not 
of CIO leaders, that the prantest 
achievements were made in or- 
ganizing the unorganized, defend- 
ing the economic ‘and. political in- 
terests of the workers and farmers, 
and in enhancing labor's struggle 
for the rights of Negro x 
Today, without the “so-called 
the CIO has abandoned its drive of 
torganize ‘in® the South; leaving the 
Dixiecrats without challenge in 
their own bailiwicks, — from 
the left. 


The prospective aaliy of the 


AFL and CIO can produce his- 
toric benefits to American labor, 
but as long is its leaders continue 
to follow. Slindly the foreign pol- 
icies of Big Business, its ability to 
defend the economic and political 
interests of the workers at home 
will -be limited, by. the anti-Com- 
munist obsession that is the pri- 
mary policy of Big Business. 


* 


ANOTHER POINT made in 
this edition of the. Capital Times is 
its record in “exposing” the Wis- 
consin Conference for Social Leg- 
islation, which during the years of 


the State Legislature and in Con- 
gress for-the rights of labor, the 

armers and the Negro people. The 
existence of a similar legislative 
center in recent years could have 
_ prevented the .enactment of a 
whole series of anti-labor and pro-| 


WO-SNS You CAN'T EAT RED ScaRES? 


Capital Times) criticized LaFol- 
lette because of his attempt te 
drag his supporters into the Re- 
publican Party, unilaterally dis- 
‘mantling the Pr rogressive Party, and 
because of his break with the pol- 
icies of Roosevelt. The. truth is, 
that labor was critical of LaFol- 
lette because he was one of>the — 
first to adopt the foreign policy 
which later became the open pro- 
war policy of Senators McCarthy, 
Knowland and Jenner. 

Today the Capital Times forgets 
its criticisms LaFollette, and 
tries to sanctify him, But after his 
defeat, he devoted himself com- 
pletely to lobby‘ng for the United 
Fruit Comp-ny in Washington, 
and lifted not a finger thereafter 
for those workers and farmers - 
had previously supported hf. It 
was LaFollette who abandoned fa- 
bor, and not vice versa. Even so, 
not a word is said about the can- 
didacy of Perry Stearns, a Repub- 
lican with some Tiberal reputation, 
whose 23,000 votes undoubtedly 
could have nominated. LaFollette 
in spite of his break with the pro- 
Roosevelt yer of labor. 

THERE IS NO MORE justice 
in the accusation that Communists 
helped. to elect McCarthy than 
there would be in saying that Com- 
munists . defeated Stevenson in 
1952. Communists favored the de- 

(Continued on _ 14) 


fascist measures such as enumerat- 
ed earlier. : 

- It is not our intention to criticize 
the Capital Times or its editor 
for disagreements with Communist 
policy, which is their privilege. It 
is to be expected, however, that 
such criticisms would be directed 
towards the ideas and policies ad- 
vanced by the Communists, and 
not a caricature of Communist 
policy that slanders and distorts 
the record of activity of the Com- 
munist Party of Wisconsin in the 
past 35 years. 

For example, the Capital Times 
has originated and often repeated 
the false accusation that Wisconsin 
Communists are responsible for the 
election of McCarthy in 1946. 
Since I was a candidate for Cov- 
ernor in 1946, I am well aware of 
what our policy was at that time, 
and I am at'e to say that this ac- 
cusation has no basis whatsoever. 
At no time did Wisconsin Com- 
munists ever suppert or endorse 
McCarthy or his policies. 

Bob LaFollette. Jr., lost the Re- 
publican nomination. to McCarthy 
in 1946 by about 5,000- votes, 
which the Capital Times attributes 
to the “Communists.” LaFollette 
lost a considerable ‘part of his labor | 
support at that time, and even an 
examination of the comments in 
the Capital Times during the year 
or so preceding this: election indi- 
cates why he. lost. Labor (and the 


_ THE Worker publishes be-| 
low what we believe to be a} 
very important statement by 
an outstanding. national trade 


union leader on the connection 
between the McCarthyite - arrests 
and witchhunts’ and the threat to 
‘labor. The statement is by Harry 
‘Bridges, president of the Interna- 
tional Lon gshoremen's and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, and is frepub- 
lished from his column in The 
Dispatcher, paper of the ILWU. 

Although he does not deal with 
. it in his column, Bridges himself 
has been a constant-target of the 
labor haters. He is now facing the 
fifth” attempt by. the government 
_to frame him; ‘strip him. of his citi- 
: wate and deport him. 


* 

THERE’ S NOT a union in the 
U. S. which hasn’t discovered that 
when it gets into a real fight for! 
- the interests of the rank and file,| 
the-strongest weapon in the hands 
of the employers and the govern- 
ment to- harass union — to 
- weaken => and reduce its: effective- 
.mess- and fighting power, is - the 


. The eathg Taf Harte. =e 


y law has been|i 


lges Tells How Bosses Ise 


a Pa Fiat growing out of a Tatt- 


Hartley proceeding. 
‘No one can estimate how much 
American workers have lost in 


cause of the crippling of unions by 
this law. Nor; on the other hand, 
can anyone venture a guess as to 
the resulting profits to industry 
from these effects of the law or 
from the continuedeopen shdp con- 
ditions in plants which would have 
— organized but for Taft-Hart- 
cy. 

Even ‘so-calied scepeabalile: 
unions which claim.to have. been - 
able to stay out of. the. toils of 
Taft-Hartley have accomplished - 
this only by giving up past gains 
or by refusing to take on issues or 
— demands for fear_of ‘the 
aw. . 


The dangers and the cost to la- 
bor of Taft-Hartley are recognized 
and understood -by the site ages 
file, -Less well-recognized, - how- 
ever, are. yor ‘equa dangerous 
and e, state anti-labor 
laws. For one of the «most: -signi-| 
ficant-.policies -has, been to stimu- 
late and, prod the states to. enact 


pe unions.as the Mine Workers,} Along. : 


the 


Sa: pany against 


| permit. abe, jae 


ai precec 
federal, lave { ffs ab 


_ the ILWU, are, in fact, to collect 


ence Over ; 
state laws are more 
labor. ~ 


Commerce aay Bae no small) 
part, 

They're called . 
.jas their intent. They have nothing 


fen Zive them the ero to work; they 


~~ 


wages, in conditions and hours, be- * 


_ state “Faft-Hartley acts, ieee 


} 
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BRIDGES 


STATE “RIGHT - TO - WORK” 
laws have been flooding the coun- 
try as the result of -a well-organ- 


ized, well = directed, and -well- 
financed campaign in which the 
NAM and the U. S. Chamber of 


“right-to-work” 
laws and their name Is as dishonest 


to do with the right to work. After 
all, workers don’t-need. a law to 


oe eat a ayer 


state laws are so completely dom- 


~ industrial and financial interests. 


dating back 150 years have been 


service in penny states. 


ed first on a féw individuals - 


1. hope is that if can be made-to} 
St eer So nee 
them. What these laws aim|bigger game—the unions, — 


tate Laws 


to ae isto wee ‘hast the have In Kentucky a, ‘newspaperman, 
been enacted. to indice workers to €arl Braden, has been convicted 

sedition on charges growing out 
To his efforts to sell a house to a 
Negro ex-GI and his family in an 
all-white neighborhood. 

In New Hampshire, Paul Sweezy 
—a writer and lecturer—has been 
indicted under a state law which 
probably hasn't been used for 200 
years. 

In Pennsylvania, Steve Nelson 
convieted under the Smith Act— 
like Jack Hall—was subsequently 
indicted: and convicted under a 
state law for sedition. This use of 
the state sedition law was over-. 
turned by the Supreme Court of 
the State of Pennsylvania. The re- | 
versal ‘and the action of the state 
court is now on appeal to the U.S. 
Supreme Court. T wenty-seven state 
attorney generals have joined in to 
support the demand of the: attor- 
ney general of Pennsylvania that 
the U. S..Supreme Court reinstate 
the constjtutionality of the state 
sedition laws. -_.. 

We can. expect that the use of 
all anti-labor laws, both federal 
and state, to weaken unions and to 
reduce ~ their - effectiveness, vi 
OAT of thi : andl al of 

A is is part parcel 
the program to keep the union — 
movement around but to cut its 
guts = eran right out. 

sie eteasd anit wae 
; Ijcctve of all oe 


drop. théir ‘union ‘membership and, 
to become free riders. . 

Along with these. laws have ap- 
peared picketing, restrictions, limi- 
tations on how a union can ‘spend 
its funds, compulsory arbitration, 
and a whole gamut of other re- 
strictive measurés which add up. to} 
licating 
and in many instances outdoing the 
federal T-H law in their anti- 
union effect. - * 

This is so because the state legis- 
latures and the administration of 


inated and influenced by the local 


Anyone who has ever watched a 
state legislature operate knows 
how true this is. -— - 

Not: only are these newly: 
enacted laws being used. to weaken 
the effectiveness of unions; but old’ 
laws, never conceivably: intended 
for this purpose; are already being 
used or are being: prepared for 
union.- busting. .. 

For example, anti-sedition laws 


brushed. off and put ee into 


*: 
AND AS IS iusuidly Peep case. in 
these matters, they are being test- 


“yith g 


little or no mass following. 
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euxeébeseeeereeneaneeeseneesese By BEN LEVINE 


ALL EYES WSRE on the 
Stock Exchange recently when a 
_ sudden spurt, icularly in GM 
shares, brought on a fever of 

tidn followed by chilling 
memories of 1929. And so all 
eyes were on the television 
screen on that Tuesday night 
when Edward R. Murrow, an as- 
tute showman, put the stock 
ma on his “See It Now’ 
spot. . 

Millions, like me, turnéd to 
the TV for an intimate view of 
the capitalist paradise. We saw 
the nation’s top gamblers cs:wd- 
ed into the Wall Street canyon. 
They were busy making money 
without working, though I can't 
say they did it without lifting a 
finger, for I saw some men lift- 
ing two fingers, and some three. 


Mr. Murrow introduced us to — 


one man~— a western farmer, I 
believe—who had bought some 
GM shares for $4,000 and got 
out with $9,000 — making 10 
times as much money in a few 
months as I have ever seen at one 
time during my 30 years of mere 
work. 


And so, with our mouth wa- 
tering, we went to college with 
Mr. Murrow to learn the short 
cut to happiness. 


We visited a classroom in 
Columbia University and we saw 
the dean of Columbia’s School 
of Business, with the help of 
another professor, explain to a 
class of rapt young men and 
women the mysteries of stock 
gambling. These young people, 
we were told, were the investors 
of the future. Since this was an 
evening session, we presume 
they were still mostly white col- 
lar woskers of the present, with 
their only investment so far the 
price Columbia charges for the 


course. ! 
* 


IT WAS SOON obvious that 
the art of escaping work was not 
to be learned in this one lesson. 
We were especially disappointed 
in the answer by the dean of 
gambling to one student who 
asked why stock market experts 
were notoriously bad prophets 


of long term trends. The dean’ 


su that Wall Street was 
full of so many brilliant minds 
they cand¢eled each other out. 


The invisible erystal ball into 
which the professors were: look- 
ing must have had a darkish 
hue. They were afraid of a spec- 


ulative rise, they were afraid 
of a dip, and they were afraid 
stocks would never behave them- 


selves. ‘ 
No daubt these Columbia 


brokers-to-be will make out bet- 
ter on their tuition. investment 
as the course goes on. If this 
should be so; and subsequent 
sessions discover the key to easy 
money, Mr. Murrow has come 
upon a marvelous use for. tele- 
vision. A TV set in every home 
will turn homes into palaces and 
TV addicts (who isn’t one?) into 
millioinaires. | 


WHY SHOULD GM workers 
have to give their blood and 
sweat into making cars? If these 
Columbia professors are self- 
sacrificng enough to share the 
philosopher's stone with Colum- 
bia students, while they them- 
selves are content with a mere 
salary, surely they should ‘agree 
to do the same thing for a TV 
audience, in the spirit of Colum- 
bia’s inspiring motto, “The Right 
to Knowledge and the Free Use 
Thereof.” 

This is, in fact, what the gen- 
erous-hearted Stock Exchange 
people seém to desire, Why 
else did they arrange with Mr. 
Murrow to dangle this pot of 
golds at the Wall Street rain- 
bow’s end before TV’s millions? 
Why else-do they get schools to 
send student groups on trips 
through their El Dorado? From 


the way. they boasted during the . 


Murrow show of widespread 
investments in Wall Street, you 
would think they were running 
a people’s derfiocracy in these 
gambling dens. 

When my IRT train takes 
that 5-minute wait at the Wall 
Street station, is it because the 
motorman has hopped off to 
see what Mike Quill’s latest 


speech has done to his transit . 


stock? This may still happen if 


vou believe the gamblers’ propa-* 


ganda. — | 

In the depression days, a 
demagogue, Huey Long, raised 
the slogan, “Every man a king.” 
The new slogan, to use a poker 
term, seems to be, “Every man 
four kings.” : 

Will it happen? Maybe. Some- 
thing like it happened in 1929. 
And at the dawn of modem 
capitalism, there was a similar 
development. It was called the 
South Sea Bubble. .~ . 
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‘Current Films 


wennccncsosebobecensoes By DAVID PLATT Cocccccoovococococococe 


“THE COUNTRY GIRL” 
(Paramount) is the story of an 
alcoholic . actor ine ~ Crosby) 
who is saved by the devote of 
his -long suffering wife (Grace 
Kelly) and his long suffering di- 
rector (William Holden) from 

ming a: Bowery bum and is 
put on his feet in time to make 
a sensational comeback on open- 
ing night. 

Bing Crosby is good—there’s 
‘no getting away from it—in the 
role of the self-pitying and hypo, 
critical drunk, a role which is at 
the other extreme of his usual 
tiresome bucketsful - of = cliarm 
type thing. | 

Bing shows that he is an ac- 
complished actor and his work 
in “The Country Girl” is a wel- 
come change of pace for his fans 
and that is the main reason why 
the film is packing them in. 

Bing is ably supported By Miss 
Kelly and Bill. Holden — and 
George Seaton’s tightly knit 
script and direction eee them 
all plenty of opportunity for 
some intensé acting. 

That's about the most impor- 
tant thing that I can say for “The 
Country Girl.” 

As a film it is all surface glit- 
ter and hollow as.all-get-out at 
the center: oe : 


.... Its phoniness lies mainly in-the::; 


frustrated wife: and the director 
give the drunk and the play they 
are trying to get him to appear 
in. ) 

You'd think they were trying 
to rehabilitate the greatest actor 
in the country so that he could 
star in the greatest American 
play of the century. 

It turns out that the alcoholic 


is nothing but a conventional 


song and dance man who is be- 
ing diverted from the bottle and 
groomed for the leading role in 
a stereotyped musical comedy, 


- snatches of which are staged for 


all to see. 

Seaton adapted the film from 
the Clifford Odets play by the 
same name which ran 6n Broad- 
way in 1950. I missed the play 


but friends tell me that the movie 


is basically the same. 

When Odets wrote “The 
Country Girl” he admitted in an 
interview with Elliot Norton, 
drama critic of the: Boston Post 
that “he may have taken a step 
backwards.” ) pa 

The author of “Waiting for 
Lefty” and “Awake and Sing” 


> who once Rogers with indigna- 
tion at socia og fa0-pr justice” to quote 
his own words, kept right:on go- 
: by step, 
a Xertend : 


dy”. , witness: informing 


ing* backwards, step 
until he wound up as 


melange 
frientles (33455 668) pnt ‘ 
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| a radio telescope, which picks up. 
space. This one is being used to study the sun. 


By JOHN STACHEL 


NO SCIENCE can go 
farther than the tools it has 
available will take it. The 
a genius could not 

ave discovered atomic 
energy without the radio tubes, 
the electric circuits, the spectro- 
scopes, the atom smashers that 
a main mastery in the atomic 
omain. That is why the use of 
some new instrument or group 
of instruments can mark the be- 
ginning -of ‘a scientific revolution. 


The invention of the miero- 
scope in the 17th Century start- 
ed such a revolution in biology’ 
But the study of lenses. and t 
properties of light that-enabled 
the microscope to be’ built” was 
not inspired by research ‘in bi- 
ology, but by work in the 
sciences“of astronomy and navi- 
gation. ee 


It was a case of one rapidly 
developing science cross-fertiliz- 
ing another. 

Just such a scientific revolu- 
tion is going on today in astron- 
omy, in the years since World 
War II. es 


IN 1931, J. GC. Jansky an 
American radio engineer; had 
made the startling discovery that 
a very tiny part of the static 
heard on sensitive radio sets was 
coming from the Milky Wav, the 
huge band of stars visible in the 
night sky, of which Our sun is 
a member. This meant that radio 
waves from outer space were 
reaching earth. Let me hasten 
to add that they were not com- 
ing from other living creatures. 
(Although of course it is always 
possible that a tiny fraction of 
them do.) : 

Any changing electric field 
will send out 


just what heavenly objects were 
responsible was impossible to de- 
termine at that time, because 


equipment to accurately detect 


such feeble waves, measure them 
and find from what direction 


they “came, was not available. — 


. raglio waves, 
whether man-niade or not. But 


They could not be “tuned in” . 


accurately. 


The big break for the develop- | 


ment -o®# radio astronomy came 


from quite’ another field; how- 


: 
4 
i 


ever. 


t was the 
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nt : 
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radio waves to spot distant. tar- 
gets. In order to get radar to 
work, British a American 
scientists had to build a number 
of new instruments to produce 
radio waves of short and exact! 

determined wave lengths, as wal 
as other instruments to detect 
such waves, even when they 
were very weak. When the war 
ended, a number of scientists 
started using the newly avail- 
able radio equipment to follow 


up Jansky’s work of 25 years be- 


fore: The basic tool they have 
developed is the radio telescope. . 
Its basic structure is -very simi- 
lar to the ordinary telescope. In 
an ordinary telescope light from 
the stars is collected; magnifi 
by mirrors or lenses, and record- 
ed either by the human eye or 
a.camera. A-radio telescope col- 
lects the radio waves from ‘space 
by means of a huge aerial; the 


*iny electrical current: produced 


by the waves is then amplified 
by electrical equipment and re- 
corded either by watching it on 
a television tube or using it to 


drive an electric pen. - 
* 


EVEN though it is an infant 
science, radio astronomy already 
has a number of notable achieve- 
ments -to its credit, and has 
drawn attention to several new 

loring the uni- 
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Radio maps of the skies have 
been compiled, which already 
list several hundred spots in the 
skies which emit streng enou 
radio waves to be ca radi 
stars. These radio star areas do 
not coincide with the places 
where the brightest visible stars 


are, so clearly they are drawing 


our attention te something new. 
Scientists are just beginning to 
be able. to figure out what t 
new things are. 2 


‘For example, one very strong 


radio star is in a region of space- 


which shows nothing in an ordi- 
nary telescope. But a look back 
into the records of the past 


_ shows that this is just the spot 


where Tycho Brahe, a great as- 
tronomer, recorded a supernova 


in 1572—that is the explesion of 


a star. What the radio telescope 
picks up is the after-remains of 
a dead’star. . ~ ’ 


The two most powerful radio 


stars in the heavens seem to re- 


sult from the collision of two ’ 


galaxies—a cosmic accident in- 


volving two huge island uni- 


verses, each containing billions 
of stars. vat =e 

It is not yet known just how 
the radio waves .are emitted 
from. the radio stars, but clearly 
such huge explosions of collisions 
as took place in the two cases 
studied would release huge 


amounts of energy that somehow 


generated the waves. 
' Our own sun is a radio star, 


although not one of the strong- 
est. But a stud 


of its radio 
waves has already led to new 


knowledge about the sun’s at- — 


mosphere. ~A close connection 
between certain types of solar 
radio waves and sunspot varia- 
tions and other magnetic storms 


-on the sun has also been found. 


This may ,well lead to better 
weather predictions inthe fu- 
ture if the connection between 


the sun and our weather is as. . 


close as many weather experts. 
believe. _ } ; 
All the known 


radio stars are  - 
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- Say What 


The following speech was | 


To Thin 


made by Professor Emeritus of 
Wellesley College,. Louise Pet- 
tibone Smith, at the 70th birth- 
day banquet for Alexander 
Trachtenberg. Since then the 
70-year-old dean of .Aniérican 
labor publishers has been taken 
off to jail to serve a three-year 
sentence under the Smith Act. 


By Louise Pettibone Smith 
ff WAS with © especial 
Pp 


leasure that I received. 
the suggestion to “centre” 
what I should say tonight 
around “Academic. fre e- 


dom.” This was the subject as- 


signed to me some five years 
ago when for the first time I 
spoke in defense of civil liberty. 
More recently any speaking I 
have done has been as a co- 
chairman of the American Com- 
mittee for Protection-of Foreign 
Born and has dealt with the cur- 
tailment of the freedom of the 


foreign born among us. 


~. But how closely bound togeth- 
er are all freedoms is illustrated 


"by the fact that the only attempt 


made to disconcert me on the 
tour I.made-last year for the 
Committée for Protection of For- 


eign Born-was to question me. 


on having signed a petition in 
behalf of Alexander Trachten- 
berg in whose honor we are 
meeting tonight. 

As a definition of freedom, 
Elmer Davis has rescued for the 
20th’ Century the words Tacitus 
wroté in the second. “To think 
‘what “you like ‘and to say what 
you think.” They are good words 
and one hesitates to amend Taci- 
tus; but as a definition of aca- 
demic freedom, I should like to 
gay more precisely “to investi- 
gate ‘what you like, to think 
what seems to you true, and to 
say what séems to you impor- 
tant.” That is surely the essential 
for any freedom. Totlay | such 
freedom -is seriously threatened, 
‘not only by the passing of new 
laws, but by the increasing si- 
lence of teachers who must 
hold their jobs, and of students 
who must not jeopardize their 
future chance to find their jobs. 
Yet it is in colleges and uni- 
versities that the difference be- 
tween education and indoctrina- 
tion is still clearly recognized, 
and it is there that the value 
of free inquiry and discussion is 
still asserted. 


RECENTLY at many gather- 
ings [have heard sung a version 


of a song that I heard first . 


among the students of Hitler 


Germany, the song with the ‘re- 


frain “Gedanken sind frei.” I am 
frightened by it now, as I was 


then. It seems to me not only un- 


“true, but a most dangerous kind 
of self-deception.- Freedom of 
: t does not exist in a vac- 
uum. It depends on free access 


-. to _knowledge- and on the free 


interchange of ideas. Today one 
of its pre-requisites is the. pub- 
Jication and sect be of agen 
pamphlets, iodicals and re- 
ports of all kinds, 

We are free to think only if 


= we have access to facts about 


which we ean think. Significant 
facts are not lying around like 


“autumn leaves to be swept up by 


any chance comer. They must be 
t-for and carefully scrutin- 


-jzed. Certainly they cannot be 


~~. established by Act of Congress. 
_ +. An episode in the history of | 
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voluminous treatise, horribly in- 


volved and tedious, called the — 


Augustinus. It was published 


after his. death and. promptly: 


condemned by the Pope as here- 
tical on five points of somewhat 
abstruse theeloay: The admirers 
of St. Augustine in 17th Cen- 
tury Franée were loyal Catholics. 
They accepted without question 
the Pope's judgment. that the five 
points were heretical—the au- 
thority of the Pope in matters 
doctrine was absolute. But 
(they said) the five points were 
not found in any volume of the 
Augustinus—that was a matter of 
fact, and no decree even from 


the Pope himself could alter a 


matter of fact. And the next 
years saw hundreds of men and 
women, some learned, but some 
who could hardly have-followed 
a paragraph of Jansenius’ .theo- 
logy, excommunicated -and: led 
off to. prison because they con- 
tinued to say the five points 
are not -in the Augustinus and 
the Pope does not have authority 
in a “matter of fact.” : 

Today with the Smith Act, the 
Internal Security Act of 1950 
and the new Public Law, 637, 
we badly need modern Jansenists 
to teach us what John Calvin so 
aptly called “respect for the 
truth of the fact.” 

But of.course no writer mere- 
ly records facts like a machine. 
Inevitably he must select his 
facts and interpret them. Selec- 
tion and interpretation will vary 


with each man’s pre-supposition 


- and purpose. 


A RECENT issue of the New 
Yorker includes a very sugges- 
tive pictuse: Two little American 
Indian girls listening spell-bound 
while their mother reads a bed- 
time story. The caption runs 
“Slowly, steadily, the blue coated 
troopers closed in for the kill, 
their evil faces eager with tri- 
umph. It seemed thé end. Then 
suddenly from the hills there 
came the welcome sound of 
many war whoops.” Obviously 
much depends on who writes the 
story. 

_ If our thoughts are to be really 
free, we must read books which 


select facts and interpret them 


in ways different from our own. 


Archibald Robinson’s “The Ori- 


gins of Christianity,” published 
this year by International Pub- 
lishers, does not offer me new 
facts—no book which in 210 

ges covers the period . from 

primitive society’ to 200 A. D. 
is likely to present new facts— 
but the selection of facts for pre- 
sentation and interpretation of 
those facts are often very differ- 
ent from my own. There are sec- 
tions of the book which I should 
be glad to assign to my students 
as corrective or alternatives to 
my own thinking. The pattern 
which the author. finds in the 
first centuries of the church’s 
history may not be the “over-all” 
pattern he thinks it, but it is cer- 
tainly a part of the pattern and 
demands consideration. 
7 * 

WHAT IS TRUE in the field - 
of the history of religion is 
equally true in the economic and 
the political field and-in the na- 
tural sciences..If our thinking is 


' to be free, there must be free 


exchange of facts and of ways of 
interpreting the facts. Without 
publishers like International and 
men like Alexander Trachtenberg 


such exchange would be impbs- — 


sible. 
These lines of .Auden’s (writ- 


'/ -ten for ay different application) 


summarize what I have tried to 
Say. oy en 
“All I have is a voice 


To undo the folded lie 
The lie of authority 


‘Whose buildings grope the sky. — 


Defenseless under the night. -- 


Flash out, wherever the just 


fe 


wae oa y a a j «art 
optesse. From Septen 


> 
- 


ee . 7 4 . 
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eee Ironic points of light ay Spares 


} 


the reader 


OUR FRIENDS think we are 
joking when we say we pine for 
the horse and buggy days, but 
they are only half right. Per- 
haps they would recognize the 


‘substantial note of sincerity in 


our plaint if they knew more 
about horses, which they don't, 


because. these days, in big cities, ~ 


very few people have even a 
speaking acquaintance with a 
ori. In New York horses 
have become the monopoly of 
the very wealthy who can af- 
ford ole 

of jifhk men, and a couple. of 
hundred .mounted cops. “Yet 


- somehow the love of horseflesh 


lingers on im ah assortment of 
human breasts and is undoubt- 
edly one. of the reasons why 
the’ race and trotting tracks con- 


‘tinue to draw large crowds. 


On the train recently a Ne- 
gro soldier, a staff sergeant, sat 
down beside us and began pour- 
ing over his copy of the Rac- 
ing Form. He asked us the 
time and commented that if all 
went well he should be. able 
to catch the second race at 
Laurel. As we talked he con- 
fided that he wasn’t one to sit 
around in horse rooms of bookie- 
shops and place bets just for 
the sake of gambling. He liked 
to see the bang-tails run, he 
said. We asked him the name 


of his favorite horse and we |. 


could see he had difficulty with 
the question. “I got a lot of 
favorites,” he said. He then 
proceeded to discuss a half doz- 
en or. so horses, revealing a 
warmth for each of them such’ 
as a man might feel -for his 
dearest friends. Their speed, 
that is, their ability to win races, 


was a quality which*he did not - 


ignore, but he seemed “equally 
moved by their ya their 
form, their size and color; and 
what one might call’ theix per- 
sonality. | 

When he left us at Baltimore 


we were conyinced that whether . 


or not our soldier. friend won 
his bets, his afternoon would be 
rewarding to him. 

* 

THAT SET US te thinking 
about the only horse we ever 
knew: intimately, old Jim, who 
belonged to our country doctor 
uncle down in Mississippi. 
was a big red horse, sway-backed 
from much saddle riding be- 
cause some of our uncle's pa- 
tients lived on back roads in 
the hills where even a light 
buggy couldnt go. 
Jim, frightened by-a_ passing 


-railroad.train, threw uncle over 


a bridge and ono the dry creek 
bed. Although uncle nursed a 
broken collar bone and numer- 


-ous cuts and bruises, we never 


ak harshly of Jim 


heard him s 
im for this act of 


nor blame 
violence. 
But after that uncle rode less 
on _jfim’s back and more often 
on the black leather cushion of 
the little buggy to which Jim 
was harnessed. Jim was be- 
ginning to go blind when uncle 
bought his first T-model Ford, 
and while some of the doctor's 
calls still required Jim’s services, 
it could be said that this marked 
the beginning of Jim’s rétire- 
ment. We used to sit on a fence 
rail and watch him in. the pas- 


ture, sometimes exercising him- 


self. but“more often just. stand- 


ing there eating grass or now. 


and then. cropping off a nice 


buttercup. . : : 
When Jim finally died we. had 
grown .u 
the worl 
uncle regarded it.as an occasion 
important enough to write about 
r of the fam- 


ee * 
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, a dwindling number. 


og 


Once old 


Secretary of. 


and moved out into. 
of affairs, but our 
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Our groceries were delivered 
twice a day from a wagon hauled 
by horses, and so also our milk. 
Every: morning the vegetable 
man came by in his horse-drawn 
wagon and stopping before our 
door would shout his wares un- 
til our mother went out and 
chose some tomatoes or greens 
for the midday dinner. 


The ice wagon was horse- 
drawn and so were the big 
Southeastern Express wagons, 
the Jatter long after gasoline- 
powered trucks were being used 
by many companies. One of 


the first to motorize was the - 


fire department but we can re- 
call vividly the handsome horses 
at the fire station which’ lay 
between our house and our 
grammar school. It was excit- 
ing to be near the station door 
when the fire alarm sounded and 
see the horses move ‘swiftly to 
their positions to the right and 
left of the wagon tongue. Their 
big black collars hung on wires 
above them and when a fire- 
man would release a spring, the 
collars would fall neatly - about 
the necks of the horses. The 
harnessing was- accomplished 
in less time than it takes to 
tell of it. , 
would drop and with a lunge 
the horses would bring the fire 
“mt careenipg into the street, 
bells. ringing; hoofs clattering, - 
and away they would go. 


* 

WE READ a fascinating piece 
in Reader’s Digest the other da 
about the Morgan horses shiek 
we got acquainted with in Ver- 
mont. The Morgan is a small 
horse, averaging ‘about 950 - 
pounds compared to the 1200 
poe ~of other breeds, but as 

arland Manchester, the writer, 

ints out, Vermonters claim he 
‘can. outpull, outwalk, outlast 
and outthink any hunk of horse- 


flesh on earth. He is also gentle 


as a kitten, sure-footed as a 
mountain goat, hardy as~a 
bronco. | 
“And as for looks; the most — 
magnificent spectacle on this ter- 
restial ball is a proud young 
Morgan head high, eyes flash- 
ing, sleek coat shining, trotting 
down a Vermont dirt road.” A - 
few summer vacations in Ver- 
mont, during ‘which we visited 
some Morgan _horse-breeding 
farms, incline us to share the 
Vermonter's enthusiasm for this 
horse. According to Manchester, 
the Morgans are descended from 
a horse who belonged to Jus- 
tin Morgan, an itinerant teacher 


of singing and penmanship, and ~ 


town clerk of Randolph, Vt., 


toward the end of the 18th cen- | 


tury. 

The little horse.soon showed 
his phenomenal capabilities in 
pulling easily big logs which 
gave: other horses trouble. He 
won contests of this sort and 
then began winning local races, 
too, and his fame spread. “Be, 
cause of Justin’s feats of brawn 
and speed,” says Manchester, 
farmers brought their mares to 
him, The foals were the spit 


and image of the tough little 


bay, and outworked, out pulled, 
outray and out-endured all lesser 
North Country horseflesh.” 
When the Civil War began 
War  Camerén 
commissioned his buyers t6 go. 
through New England and- se- 
sure 1100 Morgans for the First 
Vermont Conley. At Gettys- 
burg they made ‘what describe 
as “one of the most gallant cav- 
alry charges of the war. In front ' 
allion t the Uni- 


vérsity of Vermont, there is a. 
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- By Nerbert Nuncalenile 
THiS HAS been a nerve- 
wracking year for ‘whoever 
hea ae foreign cables to 
the ryt The poor fel- 
low must be nearly out of his 
mind. All he +t hears is “agoniz- 
In reappraisa a onizing 
mee wus Abe rea "t 
and who knows what that means? 
Because I can’t stand misery, 


define “agonizing reappraisal. ee 

Imagine that it is snowing or 
raining or hailing or ing in 
Washington, New York, New Eng- 
land, the Middle West, the Rocky 
Mountain, the Far West and the 
Southwest. F aya you are in. 
Augusta on the golf course. You; 
-have just sliced off the first tee 35. 

yards inte a clump of woods. As}! 

ou look down on "che little white’ 
ball wondering what to do, a man;® 
steps out from behind a tree andjtic 
hands yeu a cable. } 

The cable could be from Feor-| 
mosa, - Iran, .Korea, Indochina or 
some other backward area where 
there are no golf courses. It -_ 

t matter. As it s 
— is from Paris ‘they is about to vote. This situation calls 
don’t know too much about. golf. for an even more _—* reap- 
The French National Assembly has praisal.” 
just voted or is about to vote. ” Ob-| 
viously, the situation calls for an 

“agonizing reappraisal.” —. 

This is the problem: Should you 
accidentally kick the golf ball out 
of the rough or sh you wait 
until the man goes away and then 
throw the ball a good 100 yards 
up the fairway? - 


Korean "kee has just voted or 


head with your mashie (mashie 
retaliation):or should you use your 

tter? 

One more illustration: 

Somehow - yeu find yourself in 
Washington where the air is-pretty 
thick with cables. All over the 


globe, assemblys and parliaments 


have: voted or about to.vote. It's 
been a tense, ge ay y. You have’ 
sliced two golf balls through 
West Room portico and the East 
Room rug is covered with divots. 
Fortunately, your private airplane, 
is ready, waiting to leave at a mo- 
ment’s notice. | 

As you go up the , & man. 

ps out of your 

you a cable. It's Paris ngais. 

Your favorite anon 
man in the State- Department has 
strained = back.. while assuming 


a position of 
problem: Scull pox 
chiropractor. or a 
er ee : 
eu start u pti again but 
the man hari you another cable. 


from Syngman Rhee. The. South’ 


| 
Should you'hit the man over: the ‘It’s from the World Peace Coun- 


cil. The peoples of the world are 
voting for peace. There is nothing 
in the world so agoni as peace. 
Peace is more agonizing than a 
missed putt; more intolerable than}. 
a foursome of duffers ahead of you; 
more horrifying than a golf ball 
with a homing instinct for a sand 
trap. Peace could reduce a general 
to a civilian. Peace is unnatural, 
unorthedox and unpatriotic, un- 
poetic, unpicturesque and. unprof-| 
itable. Peace is more deadly than 
unrequitted love and unemploy- 
ment. . 

This is your - problem: What will 
you do with all those A-bombs and 
H-bombs, guided missiles, Nikes 
and Congressional investigtaors? 
You can't drive them, putt them 
top them or slice them. You cant 
eat them, sleep with them or kiss 
them. 

Maybe you could trade.them in 


for golf balls. 


BENSON RUINS SOIL CONSERVATION PLAN 


SEATTLE. — The farm-tion practices assisted by the goy- 
ers weren't. consulted, but their/ernment. So have ntaay 


turned inte a joke by Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra T. Benson. . 


Phosphates (tertilizers) are a de- 
cisive item in just about every far- 
mer’s conservation plans. They are 
. indispensible in getting good 
st of legumes, whose soil- 
saticbdin values persist over Sev- 
eral years. 

Formerly the federal govern- 
- ment, through the Department of 
Agriculture’ s Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, contributed 
nearly 50 per cent of the cost of 
phosphate, fertilizers used in mea- 
dows and pastures. : are dominated by big operators, 

Now osphates have . been|who stand less in-need of the con- 
removed from the list of conserva-|servation assistance. 


remnants of the pfogram. 


the cost of conservation practices. 


nationwide scale will result. 


_prac- 


soil conservation program has been;tices.‘ What's left is a joke... Far- 
mers have lost interest in the skinny 


The effect is practically to double 


Most farmers will be getting by 
extra years withoyt phosphate pur= 
il-!chases.- Soil impoverishment on a 


Although just about every small 
and medium farmer is adversely af- 
fected by the bone-deep cuts, they 
werent consulted when the slashes 
were made. Bensen went ahead on 
his own. Nor’ have the leAdding 
farm journals raised a howl. They 


Meanwhile the Administration is 
blocking the. plans of farmer co- 
operatives to manufacture super- 
phosphate from the fich deposits in 
Southern Idaho. These superphos- 
phates would be produced by an 
electric-furnace process that de- 
pends on cheap power and lots of 
it. This. ties dicecthy 3 ia with the! 
Hells Canyon dam fight and here's 
why. - 

Idaho Power Co., which wants 
to keep a private power monopoly 
on kilowatt production on the 
Snake River, just can't supply: the 
needed power for phosphate pro- 
duction—at any price. The federal 
high dam sought by labor, farmers} 
and other public power advocates 


would afford plentiful power — at 
low rates. 


cid you ated him | 


. stance, 


| could get out of his swanky 


‘the time o 
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(qneceneaneneeercoosesecs Letters from Readers 
~~ | Hew an ” Admiral 


Lost His Fieet - 


_.. NEW YORK © 


Dear Editor: 
Not many people. remember 


“the name of the Admiral who 


commanded ‘the battle fleet at. 
Pearl Harbor in the course of 


the Japanese attack on Sunday — 


morning, Dec. 7, 1941. _ 
-His name was Kimmel, and 


he now publically tells. his side 


of the story, in the Dec. 10 issue 
of U. S$. News, a periodical 
edited by one of “Low-Blow’ 
Joe's most ardent journalistic 
supporters, David Lawrence. 
. Jt would be a funny story, 
*| were it not for the. tragic loss of 
over 3, young: men to say 
of the. military conse- 
quences of the losses in naval 
vessels. For # is the-first in- 
despite. the . weighty 
shelves of literature relating te. 


| the centuries of sea warfare, 


where the Admiral of a mighty 
fleet lost that fleet. before he 
hotel. 
bed and at least see tlie battle 
from the waterfront. And just as 


he lost his fleet without so-mtch 


as seeing the battle, he now at- 
tempts, in this incredible yarn, 
to regain his prestige by 
the entire buck for that less to 
a dead man, none other than 
Franklin D. ‘Roosevelt. 

Kimmel acknowledges quite 
frankly, without blushing, his 
horizontal ition in the sack at 
the attack. Further- 
more he wants the reader to 
know it was entirely logical. for 
him, the admiral of the fleet to 
be in the sack. 

He claims he didn’t have the 
forces to begin. with, and that he 


was deliberately kept in the dark - 


by. FDR regarding Japanese 
naval movements and probable 
attack on Pear Harbor. 

Kimmel, though ‘he. may 
achieve a dubious sort of naval | 
immortality, is an outstanding 
example of the professional: mili- 
tary man's utter helplessness in a 
situation requiring sharp polit- 
ical and military analysis, along 
with independence of action. 
He could not rise to his immense 
responsibilities and meet the 
challenge of fascism because he 
lived by the book and the book 
was long since dead. 

It was no mystery to those 
who knew him, least of all to the 
enlisted men who served under 
him, why he_ should. lose his 
fleet. The real mystery is how 
he ot the command in the first 


“aan 
Ex-Sailor. 3 
For Dishonerable 


Mention 
: | NEW.YORK 

Dear Editor: - i 

If you are preparing a sum- 
mary of the most disgraceful 
events of 1954. The following 
deserve mention: 

® The rank injustice done to 
the eminent scientist Oppen- 


heimer. 
® The 
which crowde 


; g indecencies 
the Army-McCar- 


© The efforts of J. F. Dulles 


thy hearings? — 


to wreck the Geneva Cideninte 
for the ending of the rms a 


War. 


© The high-handed, ‘Seaerls: 
listic, intervention in the inter- 
nal affaixs of Guatemala to the 
extend of overthrowing by force 
and violence her legitimate gov- 
ernment, 


® The nauseating behavior 
both houses of Congress during 
the last days of its session to 
~ an anti-communist measure. 
° The decision of the Court 
es ase holding as constitu- 
law. that pre iven that 
re constitution in many im- 
portant respects. — 
© The Paris pacts for making 
Germany the core of military 
operations for the contemplated 
war the tories and plutocrats of 
capitalist countries are anxious 


OBSERVER. 


to start. 


Twe Down— 
Three to Go 


CHICAGO. | 
Dear Editor: 


Two months ago ‘ull-page ads 
here said Spiegel’s, the coun- 
try’s third largest mail-order 
house, was closing their five fur- 
niture stores in Chicago. The ads 
carried a picture of each of the 
stores with an address of each 
saying they must be sold out en- 
tirely by the first of the year. 
A little later the same pictures 
appeared but with two scratch- 
ed out, marked “Closed. Two 
Down—Three to Go.” They °an- 
nouced that the mail-order de- 
partment would still take orders 
as usual. 

_ Stepping into a small lunch- 

room I saw one of Spiegel’s fur- 
niture trucks parked in the street. 
The crew was inside - havin 
lunch and some one mention 
that they might soon be ‘out of 
work. One of the more optimistic 
said. they would fiud other: jobs, 
people had to have furniture, 
that thousands of. homes were 
being built and would need fur- 
niture. 
- He failed to note that. thou- 
sands of homes: had beert razed 
to make-room for the Congress - 
Highway. Also what will be the 
status of the hundreds of em- 
ployees of those stores? Spiegel’s _ 
were retrenching, reducing ex- 
penses. 

A few days ago Sewell Avery 
of Montgomery Ward gave a- 
press conference, the first time 
in a decade. He blasted the 
rivals who would oust him from 


- control. 


He said when he took over in 
the early 30s. the company was 
in bad shape and he had got- 
ten it out of debt and was pre- 
paring for an expected economic 


‘recession, stating that on an av- 


erage of. every 13 years after 
every major war economic 
troubles followed. He. said his 
Company was closing many of 
their smaller stores and mentien-— 
ed the one in Battle Creek, 
Mich. (More layoffs.) 
Perhaps Avery is a realist and 
sees the car in every garage and 
two-chickens in every pot again 
such as we had in 1930. H-E.G. 
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Words that will live me 


Aviboy: was ‘standing at Payee 


men’s pens ‘The summer ‘soldier. 
and. the ‘sunshine triot will, 

in this . crisis, shrink 
service of their country; “but he 
that stands it now, deserves the 


The first of the “Crisis” papers 
was written by Tom Paine’ on a 
drum-head, by. camp-jire, when — 
the American Revolutionary war 

~ seemed lost. At Washington's 
- command, the Crisis was read 


to the army before. they were 
rowed across the Delaware. River 


. 
‘o. e 
- 
ison 
rom ae 


love and. thanks of man and.- 
‘woman: Tyranny, like hell, is not .~ 
_easily conquered; yet we have. , 


this ‘consolation-with us that the ‘f 


me te 
Ps secs; Seresee.. *- sens aingz? 
. fea = 
ta Soul 
a? te AF * 
ot Po Ie. 4 hey 
yA sf: By 


= after § 
=) “as che thought ‘was ‘prudent, 
| finished with this unfatherly ex- 

> pression, ton give me peace 

” A generous parent” 

have said, “If there must” 


ae his hand: about~ eight or nine 
2 id’ the blood of his children will 


te attack the- enemy at Trenton, 
WN. J. That batile changed the 
2 course of she 1M, 

2 @ here.reprint excerpts from 
this, ene of the immortal 
tents of American Ir story. , 


° > ¢ 


These are the times that try 


7, 


harder the conflict, the: .more é 


glorious the triumph. « *’ 


I once felt all that kind of * 
docu-” .. anger, . which -a man .ought to 


- feel, against the, mean, pripeiples 


that are held by the Tories: a 
noted one, who kept a tavern at 


door, with as pretty a « in 


old. as I ever saw,’ an 
ing ‘his mind as freely 


yeal 


shoul ha 


be trouble, let ‘it bé’in my day, 


. that "my. child d may have péace.”” 


+ Lets it be, “fold tothe future 
~. world, that in the-depth of. win- 


~ ter, when en nothing bub-hepe and 


virtue could 
city and the coutty, alarmed at 


. 


Lies 
that the 


Doeuments from 
American History 


one common ‘danger, came forth © 
to meet and re Ise it. The 
heart that-feels not-now is dead; 


curse his cowardice, who shrinks’: 
back at a time when a little 
> ht have saved the whole, 

made them happy. “Tis: the 
besthees of little” to shrink; 
but he whose heart~is : firm, and « 


whose conscience- ‘approves his 
conduct, will . pursue his prin- 
ciples unto death, i 


-- Source: The Complete Wit, 
ings .Of- Thomas Paine, 
sy“ ea dae 
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By LESTER RODNEY 


‘JACKIE ROBINSON, in his Look Magazine article of Jan. 25, has Keltoccveegth 
let's say a three base hit. A good lusty one to left center. Allowing no “ghost” to water 


down what he had to say, the hard hitting Dodger star who broke 


which may | 
before in one. 


_ ine says a few thin 
never have been sai 
of the big slick national mags. 
They aré things that needed some 

“a to the fact that he is 
of the aggressive school of players 
who challenges umpires and tells 
off opposing players, he says he is 
mo more so than were such as Ty 
Cobb, John McCraw and Frankie 
Frisch. “Leo Durocher and Eddie 
Stanky kick up fusses all the time,” 
he writes, “But if I do it, I'm step- 
ping out of line.” 

The title of the article, which is 
creating something of a sensation, is 
“NOW I KNOW WHY THEY BOO 
ME.” The authors of articles do 
not choose the title of articles, and 
certainly Jackie had nothing to do 
with the sub-title, which reads 
“Here the great player who broke 
baseball’s color line tells his own 
story—sometimes sad, often funny. 
But never bitter.” 


What, never? 


Observes Jackie after the pre- 
vious quote: “Many people think 
that a Negro, because he is a Ne- 
gro, must always be humble—even 
in the heat of sports ‘competition.’ 
That may not be “bitter,” but if it 
isn't it is surely angry, or at least 
forceful. It is not “sad,” or “funny,” 
that’s for sure. 

‘And why do “they” 
Writes Jackie: » 

“They have resented me espe- 
cially ever since I came up to the 


boo - him? 


e big league's color 


line. Walt is a calm man. Appar- 
ently, he also thought Stewart's 
call was right.” 

The article is full of little “ ‘in- 
side” slants which often escape the 
fan. For instance it notes that Earl 
Gillespie, the Milwaukee 
broadcaster, reporting Jackie's 
quarrel with a few Braves about 
bean balling, . denounced him as 
an “agitator.” Says Jackie: “After- 
wards, Gillespie—and I quote him 


directly—told me that he was ‘emo-| 


tionallly upset’ and ‘didn’t know’ 
what he had been talking about.” 
. 


THE ARTICLE recalls the fact 
that Branch Rickey made him 


promise not to fight back his first 


year up, and he agreed, though it 
was alien to the temperament of 
the fighting UCLA football, track, 


baseball and basketball star (he was} 


that school’s first 4 letter man). 

“In my first’ year with the 
Dodgers,” he recalls, “a few players 
did ride me consistently and played 
it rough. The Cardinals were aw- 
fully tough base runners. Ben 
Chapman of the Phillies called me 
unprintable names from the dug- 
out, egging his players on to do the 
same.” 

Jackie doesn’t spell out the Card 
roughness, but this scribe was in 
the Ebbets Field press box the 
night Enos Slaughter, the “lovable 
old vet” now with the Yanks, run- 
ning out a routine grounder, came 
down hard with his spikes on the 


radio | 
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the changing atmosphere - which 
began the day the game was no . 


longer lily-white, these raw racist 
incidents have pretty. much Passed 
away. 


hostility he. encouritered from a 
small group of Dodgers that first 
year, led by Dixie Walker, and the 
spring talk of a petition which was 
scotched by Rickey:~He says: 


HE GOES BRIEFLY into the — 


“Pee Wee ear § who is  prob- ; 


ably my. best. friend’ on the club, 


cepted me as a teammate on the 
basis of my ability, stra 
that I asked: of anyone in 
ever. Higbe, a native of South 
Carolina, became indignant when 
he was’ asked’ to sign the petition . 
and told club officials about it.’ 
Unmentioned™are the names of 
several players who were in that 
\misbegotten ;roup, and since 
changed in the actual living experi- 
ence of democracy. Even Walker 
finally admitted Robinson’s con- 
tributions to the team, but was 


traded off anyhow on the basis of - 


a request he had made to Rickey 
before the season started. The ar- 
ticle reveals how Dixie refused a 
friend’s request to pose shaking 
hands with Jackie, 
friend, “I said I'd do anything for 
you. But not that.” 

Jackie recalls what everyone with 
his eyes saw that season, “I made 
it 4 point to keep away from Dixie 


Eddie Stanky and Kirby Higbe ac- ' 


was all. 
aseball— _~ 


telling his” 
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ticle 


BELTS DOUBLE STANDARD 
Dodger star Jackie Robinson has -created a sensation with his 
article in Look Magazine entitled “Now I Know Why They Boo Me.” 


The man who refused to duck a 


“controversial” question on TV 


as much as possible that season.’ 
He says “After Dixie Walker left 
Brooklyn, there was no anti-Negro 
feeling on the club for years.” In 
the next article, he will deal with | 
the litt]e blowup when Gilliam 
came on the scene to set up a situa- 
tion where the Dodgers sometimes 
fielded five Negro players. What 
Jackie WON'T say in this article, 
since he is pro-Rickey, with ample 
reason, is that this little témpest 
twas fundamentally thg. direct re- 
sult of Rickey’s talking about a 
“quota” for Negro players. 
. 


back of first baseman Robinson's 
foot instead of on the bag. It 
could have severed tendon§ and 
ruined the rookie’s career. I also 
remember the fuming Dodger 
clubhouse after the game mincing 
no words about their opinion of 
Slaughters’ intent. In St. Louis thaf 
year, vet pitcher Harry Brecheen 
picked up a dribbler and instead of 
tossing to-first, went out of his way 
to dig the ball hard into Robinson's 
ribs on the base line. 

This was the kind of stuff he 
actually had to take in this first 
year, but after that he felt free to 
tell Chapman he would jam certain 
‘words down his foul mouth; and 
moved toward Schoolboy Rowe of 
the Phils on another occasion quite 
ready, willing and capable of 
showing ability in one more sport— 
minus the boxing gloves. Partly be- 
cause Jackie himself.was no longer 
the “sitting duck” he had promised: 
to remain in "47; and also due to 


Assignment U.S.A. 


AMERICA FROM 4 MILES UP 


and told a youth forum that yes, the Yanks WERE guilty of dis- 


sb not just because I am a 
I, puts some: inside facts on the line in the Look article. 


gro but because I was the Negro 
wi, broke the color ‘line in base- 
If, he adds, he was booed more 
last year than ever before, he fig- 
ures song Nore because — it oe 
pear that I was slipping, the 
people who didn’t boo when I was 
on top felt free to let go, and did.” 
Notice Jackie says “when it ap- 
” he was slipping. The fe- 
cord shows that if he slipped a bit, 
every club jn the league would 
love to have some “slippers” like 
him. He batted a solid .311 with 
extra base power, and committed 
the fewest errors for the positions 
at both left field and third base. 
If he has undoubtedly slowed up 
at the cheat of 36, which birthday he 
he is. still plenty of 
pall ola ~cme ‘with a lifetime batting 
average among active players sec- 
ond only to Stan Musials. Inci- 
dentally, this scribe. bumped into 
him recently, and he reports him- 
self in better shape than in some| 
years, taking off weight, keeping 
trim and with .no aches. 
* 


a report that he had been ve 
away, arranged for the famil 

buy the home, new almost finis a 

It is expensive. Remarks Jackie “ 
there were other Negroes in Nort 
Stamford, we might have been able —~ 
to build a smaller or less expensive 
house,” and adds that. he doesnt ; 
relish the prospect of “our chil- 
dren growing up not knowing Ne- 
groes of their own age. Rachel and 

I want our daughter and our sons . 
to meet. and know people of all 
races.” 

It all makes fof strong fe re- 
freshing reading—for a big change 
—in a national magazine, and we. 
are certainly looking forward to 
the second article in the next issue. 

Number 42 ‘is definitely not, 
bunting in these articles. He is 


swinging away. 


STATE-LAWS — 


(Continued from Page 2) 
ing with the nationwide chains like 


“We wanted Jackie, Sharon and 
David to grow up in the country 
instead of a crowded city. And 
where in the countryside of West- 
chester County in-New York or in 
Connecticut could we find a Negro 
neighborhood? There just isnt, 
any. 

He describes finding a piece of 
land in Westchester which was just 
‘what Mrs. Robinson had in mind, 
They offered the asking price. 
“Then he told us that the price had 
been raised $5,000. We said we'd 
be glad to pay the extra $5,000. 
There was another period. of con- 
fused silence. At last we weie told 
the land had been sold to someone 
else. Everywhere we went it was 
like that.” | 

Sentiment for democracy by 
some North Stamford people after 


MICHIGAN DAIRY PROBE 
DETROIT (FP).—Repeated .de- 

mands by the organized Michigan 

dairy farmers that the U. S. or the 


THERE ARE a few remarkable, 
forthright statements on housing 
jimcrow in this article in relation to 
the Robinsons’ buying of an ex- 
pensive new ranch home in North 
Stamford, Conn. He says, in ac- 
knowledging some criticism, that it 
is true there are no other Negroes 
there, but denies trying to “escape 
our own race.” He poses this point: ; 


JACKIE BEGINS this article 
with an incident which fans may 
recall, in which he raced ‘out on the 


- . field last. season to protest a de- 


cision and found himself alone. It 

was on an apparent home run 
slammed at Wrigley Field by Duke 
-Snider which went into the seats, 
rc a fan and he 80 back on the 

field. But -when ball bounced 

back on the field, he says, “sure 
enough, when umpire Bill Stewart 
« . called Snider's hit a*ground 

5 rule double.” 
: might be recalled here that 


(Continued from Page 1) 
a house the thread of a road. 
You feel the -vastness of our 
country, the sparseness of hu- 
manity that peoples it.. The: 
160,000,000 live in tiny nooks 
of the continent: the immensity . 
is unpeopled. You imagine what 
atomic energy will do to make 
the arid lands tenable and how 
man in his measly numbers to- 
day will fnultiply five, six, ten 
times te- make the whole, con- 
tinent a garden. 
You aré riding into the sun 


They will dance it this year,. 
in. despération, these 70,000. 
Americans to notify the rest. of 
us 160,000,000 that new dams 


here will shutoff. their skimpy 


They are hun- 


water supply. 
parched land, 


gry now on their 


thousands of their children lack 


the apparel to go to schools, and 
now this new tragedy. brings 
them nearer to extinction. 


gece tak bigs below you, in this 
ificent plane, the red_men 

sat women ‘whose forebears 
were here before us, walk unhap- 


staté- investigate the milk trust 
began to have some effect on 
Washington when the Department 
of Justice indicated it was looking); 
into the affairs of the Michigan 
Milk Produeers Association to see 


if a_grand jury is in order. 3 


shadows are running along ‘the 
earth below. The pilot’s loud- 
speaker says we will land in 
20 minutes. The earth is com- 
ing up to meet you. Streets be- 
come visible in the towns, the 


the major steel, aluminum, auto, 
rubber, electrical and transpprta- 
tion firms. Nationwide’ simultane- 
ous strike action is becoming more 
difficult -as the action of workers 
in right-to-scab states is Testricted — 

or delayed. | 
ps the. struggle takes a two- . 
front form—in .the states to hold 
back or for repeal of right-to-scab 
legislation; in Congress for elimina- | 
tion of Section 14-b and reversal. 
of the ®NLRB’s new pattern; for 
legislation banning municipal loans 
tax and other privileges to attract ~ 
from strong union areas . 


companies 

and for a $1.25 minimum wage (not 
\Eisenhowers 90 cents), which 
would help narrow to some ex- 
tent the gap in wages between the 
strong union -and right-to-scab 
ADMIT NEGRO : , 
WASHINGTON (FP). ~The a: 
tional Press Club, always a lily- 
:|onite o , is admitting its 
jfirst =N member, Louis. R. 
| Lautier, By rita Daily ‘World and 
National. Negro Press Association — 
t—unless - ac- 

tive members can be up 


yee Tg fiat Sines have though ik sala ay, 


_ 
» 
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, which has begun to lower in 
. the horizon and the Rockies are 
behind you. The land has 
turned orange and buff.and yel- 
- low below and you know you 
_are streaking across the South- 
‘west sky, beneath you is the 
table-land, the mesa, the parched 
soil of the desert. The settin 
sun burnishes everything to cso 
below i of and 
the tay tribes about | 


pily across the land of splendor. 
And you think of the vast social 
inequality ape ec the infinite 
gece a , the dif- 


first neon ie ies of evening are 
winking. streams of 


automobi ica are 


thoughts pour in from the skies Al 
“through which you are hurtling. . 

You think there will come. 4 se rete 

, nent in in eight come and ria 
this incident. Jackie 


pays t ) 
nom Stes = fs 


board. 


:t7.~- tect: age 
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‘This Is 


By JOSEPH KLEIN 


WHAT ate conditions like 
in Alcatraz, where Morton 
Sobell is serving his &fth year 
in prison while people 
throughout the United States 
fight tg. win justice for him? 

Alcatraz — known eminously as 
“The Reck”—is a. place where few 
reporters are able to visit. Its “se- 
- curity’ is guarded vigilantly by 
tlre Bureau of Prisens, and an air 
of mysterv has been built up 
around the oppressive-looking isle 
ip acisea, Bay. 


the 


quote by reporter Walsh as say- 


“These people are on the comic 
book fevel. They don’t think like 
ether people. The things we con- 
sider fantasy, they believe. They 
believe that if you have boldness, 
all things werk for you. They're 
like spdfled kids, always trying to): 
break something, or rm some- 
thing, er knock EA i down, 

“You turn your back on them, 
and they conie up behind you and 
hit you over the head.” 

Is this. the kind of a person who 
Morton Sebell is? A growing num- 


studied the facts in his case, and 


| 


: 


‘James. V. Bennett requesting So- 


| 


ber of Americans who have- read 
Morten Sebell’s letters, who have 


who are aware of Sobell’s work as 
‘a scientist and his desire to serve 
his country by pursuing his career 
have written to Ditector of Prisons. 


bells removal from Alcatraz. 
* 


IF MORTON SOBELL does not 


belong in a place like’ Alcatraz, 


‘what about the other inmates? 3 
‘Helen Sobell wrote in the Nation- “3 
al Guardian newsweekly after a! 4 


recent visit with her husband: 


_ “How can I believe that the! Wie 
old men, the young men, the hun-|) > 
‘dred men who are Negro, deserve | noe ea 
the fate that has been decreed for) rate, 


them? \How can I believe it when 


‘Tt know that my husband, Morton' >. ee ge. 


have attempted suicide in the 20 


are not permitted to receive daily 
newspapers, there is a regulation 
against prisoners being visited by 
their -children, there are no com- 
missary privileges. There are: 
movies, but, as reporter Walsh 
writes, “woe betide the man who. 
misbehaves at movies, He never 
sees again.” 

When prisoners are put in sol- 
itary, it is reported that. they lose 
portions of their food rations. 

“But the real enemy on Alea- 
traz,” Walsh writes “is monotony 


—an endless parade of days — 
begin at 6:30 am. and f 

with maddening re ad 
one rigidly scheduled: int to an- 
other until lights go out at 9:30 


“It is a tribute to the durability 


ef the human spirit that few men 


years: since Alcatraz became the 
toughest of all pens,” 


+ i J * 
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By JO LYNNE 
By Federated Press : 


FOR A SAFER 1955 


WHILE you are storing away 
holiday decorations, cleaning up 
after the vacation, and generally 
getting the house in order with 
the children back in school, how 
about checking your home for: 
safety precautions? Are the elec- 
tric outlets. and appliances in 
working order? Are there hazards 
on attic and basement stairs that 
could cause fires or bad falls? 

_. “Are- medicines, matches, elean- 
jing powders or fluids, insec- 
ticides for the garden, lighter 
fluids, painting and finishing ma- 
terials out of the reach of small 

en? 

With the do-it-yourself trend 
in: full swing, there is a need for 
do-it-yourself-safely information. 
If you are using unfamiliar 
equipment, particular power 
teols, be sure you know how to 
use them safely. Some materials 
have to be handled with special 
care. Some home-building proj- 
ects involve heavier work than 
seme people are accustomed to 


Follow instructions wherever 
pessible or find out from seme 
authoritative source just how to 
go about the next do-it-yourself 
job’ you and the family tackle. 

* 
WINTER BOUQUETS 


MANY homemakers are dis- 
covering that it’s fun te make 
their own wir'er bouquets to 
brighten the house. There is real 
beauty in interesting branch for- 
mations, in dried seed pods. and 
even in weeds that seems 
prosaic. Colorful paint in aerosol 
Spray cans add glamor and in- 
spire decorative arrangements 
weeds, pods, and 
branches. 

As for the spraying—it’s merely 
a matter of finding a work place 


3 | where the over-spray will not Jobless 
- =. { add color where you do not wish | : 


to have it. Aim the nozzle of 
the can- at the branch or pod 
and press the button. That's all_j 
there is to it. If you want extra 
sparkle in certaih arrangements, 


that. slither down the outside. 
. The plate ‘makes the can easier 
to move from _ Place to ‘place. 


If your walls are now papered 
and you wish to paint-over the 
wallpaper, make sure the paper 
is sticking firmly at all points. 
If it is, its probably safe to go 
ahead and paint, though it may 
_ harder to rémove the paper 
ater. 


Before ialehiaae however, 
make a test application on a 
square yard or so of the papered 
wall area. This will tell” you if 
the coloring matter in the paper 
bleeds into the paint, if em- 
bossed patterns show through, 
or if the paint loosens the paper. 
If any of these things happen, 
youd better remove the. wall- 
paper with a steamer. Then 
wash off any of the old paste 
that remains with warm water. 
Cracks you discover should be 
filed. An undercoat may be wise 
also. | 

tk 

GARDEN PLANT CARE 

THE CARE and Feeding of 
Garden Plants is a new book for 

gardeners. It was prepared and 
published by the American So- 
ciety for Horticultural Science © 
and the National Fertilizer As- 
sociation. Copies can be had 
from the National Fertilizer As- 
seciation, 616 Investment Build- - 
ing, Washington 5 D. C. 

The book emphasizes the food 
needs of garden plants and how — 
to meet them e first chapter 
gives in siecle words the funda- 
mental information on -what 
plants need for ¢rowth, as well 
as facts about garden Soils and 
their treatment. 

Other chapters deal with 
lawns, shrubs, trees, house plants, 
garden flowers, vegetables and 
small fruit. 


—_— 


Hits 50,000 


OLYMPIA, Jan. 16 (FP). — As 
‘unemployment in Washington state _ 
hit the 50,000 mark in the first 
week of the new year, an interim 
legislative committee recommended 
sweeping cuts Mm appropriations 
for essential state services, inchud- 
ing unem benefits. 

The list of cuts was submitted — 
to incoming state legislators as 
“ways to curtail public services ie 
avoid increasing state taxes,” It is 
believed to represent the 
tive objective of Gov. Arthur B: 
Langlie. - 

Proposals: included cu 
age pensions, ere 
fits to de 


children, and to. the handlcspped 
as well as additional restrictions 


get some of the glittering dusts 
at the dime store and use while 
the paint is still. wet. 


* 
PAPER AND PAINT 


WHEN painting it's a good 
idea te set a paper plate beneath 


the paint can te catclr any drips 


‘Sobel, was sent there because he: SS . oe aes 
| would not perjure himself, would; ee = 
;mot confess te a guilt which he; ) ee 
did not have, weuld not bear false 
j witness against others. . | ’ : 

The entire routine at eet eee 
jis designed to wear down and a yell E28 ese ides 
yhumanize the prisoners, Prisoners : 


HELEN SOBELL 


But :recently The San Francisco 
Call-Bulletin published a series of 
articles and —pictures reveating| 
how the 301 inmates of Alcatraz| 
are treated. The first article, pub-|' 
lishéd en Dee. 1, reveals the con- 
ditions. that have led _penologists 
and criminologists to urge the abo= 
lition of Alcatraz as something out! 
of the Middle Ages. 


The reporter, William P. Walsh, 
describes 


*.. 


” 


the Negro-labor alliance here they 
will vote for passage. A hearin 
a noes by the ring drafted. re 
! the ordinance Is 
become the fifth city in Mich-| 3) cman for the ea ctleke’ din leer Sadiaine 
igan to havea FEPC ordinance. told this reporter that he thought' on FEPC. The Negro peoples | 
on. its ‘books penalizing those: ‘'FEPC should be introduced feb xan for increased . 
represen- 
|who discriminate against Ne-'taneously with a state FEPC Siew tation and discrimination to 
groes, The other cities in. Michi-|in the State Legislature, =‘ |which the carididacy owes 
igan that have adopted FEPC laws | Last year ye ae the: legislature jits victory, which hae siren 
and which are now in-force are,' was in session the Republicans kill-|in Leer, * 24 sogalatees, 


Pontiac, Ecorse, Hamtramck, River ed FEPC in the House Judiciary | has 
Rouge. Committee and. two. cities 
me years ag o a lobby of einbalc 
te one people spent one 


Detroit with its 350,00 “Negro River Rouge) had FEPC laws. 
entire dag’ la: the wists: tapitel tid | 


citizens has no FEPC, ordinance. Since the time the Negro h- 
posed. ordinance will bor alliance has led the fight 
lswung many ee 


see the ge the ight of of day- soon after a'tor FEPC in three cities, Flint, 

of One Hundred citi-'Ecorse, Hamtramck. Here the This year @ similar type | 
<a img dla Be grag Evo ir strength of the la-|bilization will begin a et 11000 igi 
ithe finished preduct back te the bor alliance together with the Ne-|de of CIO-PAC 
City .Commissioner. gro rao movement for increased Jan. 28 for a ‘legislative 


Lansing, 
Four the nine a ntation”’ is’: s | Pressure tonféreace where FEPC is 6ne of 
Bick if Flint have pr omised (BIS Peo tibtio co: agate of] 


‘ays 21994-0802. 3688} ie Oo He aves 


‘THE BIG battles of the year on 
|FEPC are shaping up in two spots 
lin Michigan. One is Detroit. 

The other battle will be waged 


: ‘FLINT, Mich. 
THIS TOWN will probably 


who tried te prove that ne 

can hold them and ironically wind 
up on Alcatraz—which can. These, 
- are the ‘mad dogs’ with the crazy: 
quirks which can’t be classed as 
insantiy, the incorrigible law-hat- 
ers whe seldom , change—ever—un-| The 
til aney ts dead.” 

writer appears 
ei because “you can’t a al 
looking at the men, one of - pad 
appears as if he might be a kid, 
just out of college. ¢ oan 
Captain Philip ~ Bergen Wes 


figuie-t eaten 
oh ER ER Lot} bed eat 


~ one, drawing on an after-hunch 
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rp Fight in 


was 


‘th 


Hoi 


, ted in which McMahon per- 
intimidation of workers 


election, McMahon 
resigned to take a post from the 
r, Union has asked Sen- 


-. SHARP FIGHT between Ia- 
bor. foes and labor-backed can- 
es broke out in Oregon 
te Legislature. In State Sen- 
ate, where labor failed to make 
“much of a dent in November, 
all friends of labor weré stripped 
of committee posts. In lower 
chamber, labor did better be- 
cause it made gains in elections. 


40th ANNIVERSARY of 
Amalgamated Clothing: Workers 
-- was celebrated at a rally in New 
York last week. 
es ° 

JOENT BARGAINING for 
sugar refinery workers is taking 
ace with American Sugar Re- 

ing Co. Involved are two CIO 


/ 


unions, one AFL and an Inde- 

pendent otra 
_. "TRANSIT strike was avert- 
ed at last minute in Philadephia 
with granting of two-year con- 


AFFAIRS 


_ ”“ - 
mm D iw 


Ore. Legislature 


$"., 


tract including a seven-cent heur- | © 
ly pay raise. Union had sought {| 


20-cent raise. 


. JAMES G. THEIMMES, vice- 
president of Steel Union and of 
CIO, died in Los Angeles at age 
of 60. Thimmes had been a loeal 
president in old AFL Amalga- 
mated Association of Iren, Steel 
and Tin Workers, forerunner of 


present steel union. 
. 


EISENHOWER’S proposed 
pay raise of five percent for 
federal workers was slammed as 
hopelessly inadequate by execu- 
tive council of American Fed- 
eration of Government Employ- 
es (AFL). 3. one 


37-YEAR FIGHT td’ get back 
their union was won by em- 
ploves of Frank H. Lee Co., one 
of hat industry's Big Four. In 
NLRB. election in Danbury, 
Conn., workers voted 316 to 
221 for AFL Hatters. Union had 
contract with firm until 1917 
but lost its bargaining status 
after long strike that year. 

ie 


LOCKOUT by shingle mills 
was spreading in Oregon and 
Washington. Mill operators have 
aecused members of AFL Shingle 
Weavers Union of slowing down 


to enforce demands. te 
* 


BREAKTHROUGH in  59- 

' week strike against Port Arthur, 

Texas, _retail stores was . scored 

last week by CIO Local Indus- 

trial Union 1814. Eight of 20 

struck firms signed with union. 
* 


26-CENT hourly pay raise 
was won by AFL Teamsters in 
a three-year contract for 54,000 
long distance truck drivers op- 
erating in midwest. 
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_ Continued from Page 2) | 
turn.” Thompson also noted that 
last month Peterson announced an 
extra stock dividend of 50 cents a 
share. . 


I OVERHEARD .a group! 


of men, small merchants, in a res-' 


taurant near Getty Square. “The: 
carpet mill was one thing,” said 


cigar. “They claimed they were los- 
ing money. But this outfit is mak- 
ing it hand over fist.” 

“It can't be just the question of 
the union,” a portly A reg arch 
~man chimed in. “He told them the 
same thing in Harrison, and there's 


The reference was to the Har- 
rison, Ae Otis plant where Pet- 
erson also gathered together 
the workers and city officials and 
handed down a similar diktat. 

“Maybe - he’s got a deal from 
some toWh,” said a younger man in. 


sd oh ag There are a lot of towns| 
to have a company come in 
tax free, and even hand them land 
' and buildings,” | | 
“Could be,” agreed the man 
with the cigar. yen 
“So who's going to pay the taxes 
here if every company is excused?” 
the white-haired man interrupted. 


“Everything's going to hell in this 


town. The schools are shot, every-, 


thing. Who's going to pay for these 
things?” - 


_-. A GROUP of Otis workers chat- 
ted at a corner of one of the build- 
ings, standing in the sun. Another 
passed by and yelled over, “Mov- 
ing to Ohio, Chuck?” 
Chuck snorted, “I'm staying right 


"FIRST SMITHS, 


a wage,cut after the firm warned 


THEN OTIS’ 


South Bend, Ind., finally voted for 


that it would go out of business 


Company Jeb 


jis Manhattan Borough President 


‘ing out proposed contract changes. | 


~~ 


column in last Sunday's Daily 
News by political writer Edward 
O’Neill who: charged that four of. 
the five borough presidents are 
deliberately refusing to use $250,- 
000,000 available in state and fed- 
eral housing funds because they 
don't want Negroes, Puerto Ricans 
and other minorities in their 

O’Neill charged too, that the 
Board of Estimate members were - 
ducking the. housing grants be-— 


income or so-called middle-income 


projects. . 
* 


NEW YORK CITY Democrats, 
usually the loudest to blast every 
sign of Republican prejudices and 
bigotry are frankly flabbergasted — 
by the revelations in O'Neill's col- 
umn. An imminent counter-attack 
by Republican leaders who feel 
ras have a ready-made issue to 
exploit Democratic “hypocrisy” 
and anti-minority misuse of gov- 
ernment funds is said to be cer- 
tain. 

The only member of the Board 
of Estimate who wants the money 


| DEMOCRATS, articularly the Wagner Administration; are praying 
miracle. Cynical Republicans who know an explos | 
paring a series of bombshells at the Hartiman and Wagner regimes based on a hard-hitting 


cause “they'd rather build high- ° 


| Hulan Jack, first Negro ever elect- 
ed to the Board. 


slightly less than frank” opponents 
of the $250,000,000 low-cost hous- 
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ALBANY. 
: for a political 
ive issue when they have one are pre- 


ing fund available to the city, who | 
suse such arguments as “devalua- 
‘tion of surrounding properties,” 
“lack -of school and police facil- . 
‘ities’ and “transportation difficul- 
“ties,” O'Neill added: 
+ “The. stark truth, almost never 
+ mentioned publicly, can be 
| summed up in one word: discrimi- 
Nation.” 
AT STAKE ARE 171,000 low- 
“income families who are literally 
being dispossessed in advance of 
10,000 housing units. | 
. A highly-placed Republican, one 
‘of the most powerful senators in 
the Legislature, said that if his 
fe party “has any brains it will take 
& the last political ounce of: flesh 
‘from this issue because itll bea 
[a= long time before we can get a bet- 
aa tee ter one.” 
set Democrats will have to explain 
how Mayer Wagner can assail Re- 
publicans in Washington for crip- — 
pling the low-cost housing progr:m 
and yet remain silent when four 
lof his colleagues on the Board of 
Speaking of the “highly vocal, if|Estimate refuse to use $250,000,- 
000° to build homes for 171,000 
New York families. 


~ 


HULAN JACK - 


—_——_ie 


—— 


Ford, G: 


| DELEGATES to the CIO United Auto Workers General Motors 
ferences, concluded over the weekend, unanimously: endorsed the collective bargaming 
program adopted at the union-wide economic conference last November and spent most 


UA WlLocal Delegates 


t 


DETROIT. 
and Ford con- 


Contract 


of their three-day session work- 


Beth conferences calied for the 


otherwise). __ 


Another said, “My brother work- 
ed at the carpet mill for 24 years. 
He was a weaver. Now he’s driv- 
ing a baker truck. Starts work at 
four in the morning and can’t make 
ends meet.” 


‘ 


* 


I TRIED to see Charles Curran, 
the city manager, who had an- 
nounced the city “would oo- 
operate with the company as much 
as possible. But one of Curran’s sec- 
retaries said he was out with the 
city engineer “inspecting sewers.” 

The union hasn't announced any 
strategy at this writing. It was 
waiting for the company’s demands 
which were expected momentarily. 

I came away from Yonkers with’ 
the feeling that here was a com; 
pany playing -cat_ andi 
mouse with an entire city. Sure, it} 
was making money. It even boast-' 
ed of it. But what kind of. com-| 
pany would it be if it didn’t try to 
grab off more money in this age of 
Eisenhower and McCarthy and: 
state-right-te-work laws? rf 

That's good business, fellas! And ' 
anybody who tries to fight our! 
right to bigger and bigger profits 
is just plain disloyal. 


Wire by Meany 


Aid te Schools 


Dally Worker Washington Bureaa ) 


WASHINGTON —In an 
oblique commentary on President 
Eisenhower's failure to previde for. 
aid to a in his budget: 


t 


| Following the lead of th 


Urges Federal | 


ed in the new contract. This de- 


motion, transfer, layoff 
i discharges, or otherwise because of 


guaranteed annual wage, includin 
a full week's pay for any week in 
which workers have not been we 


tified in advarce of a reduced 


pay Shall be the major demand, 
the 1957 negotiatiers. The Ford/365,000 GM workers. in 145. units 
delegates laid heavy emphasis on! of GM and 119 UAW locals in the 
8: drastic improvements in werking U. S. and Canada. 


conditions. 


jUAW expires June I. , 
can start 60 days ahead of the date ning sessions, far fewer major im- 


of expiration. 


in, were 286. delegates representing 


While the contract was _gone 


The Ford. contract with the,over clause’ by clatise during the 
otiations bulk of three days and two eve- 


provements were proposed for-GM 
Present at- the GM conference'than for Ferd. 


rewrereding witha neo qrodution adthed.. 

schedule, rather than the present 
four-hour call-in pay; wage increas~ 
es of at least. 10 cents an hour; 
a 25 percent increase in pension 
payments and vested interest in the 
pensions; and management to foot 
the health security bill now: paid 
for on a 50-50 basis | 


Both conferences agreed the con- 
tracts are to run two years if the 
rie PE agree to continue, the} 
escalator wage clause and annual 
imprevement' productivity factory 
raise. Otherwise, one- contracts 
are to be negotiated. aes 
e No- 
vember economic conference, both 
Ford and GM conferences agreed 
to press for the UAW non-discrim- 
ination model clause to be includ- 


clares: | 

+ .“The company shall not discrim- 

inate against any applicant for em- 

‘ployment or any employe, in their 

‘wages, training, upgrading, pro- 
; discipline, 


|race, creed, color; national origin, | ~ 
{ political 


delegates at 


status ” 


the Ford 


Manhattan, B‘klyn Take Lead 

Thanks to the efforts of afew trade union groups and the | 
Freedom of the ‘Press Committee on the lower east side, Manhat- 
tanites have taken a commanding lead in New. York's effort to ex- 
pand circulation in the 1955 Werker:and Daily Worker campaign. 
The state asa whole felt short of the aims of reaching 25 per- 
eent of its. subscription goals by this past~week. It came threugh 
with 1172 Worker subs, out of a goal of 6,700; and 220 D. W. subs 
out of a goal of 1,100. This is_17 percent and 20 percent respec- 
tively. i 7 : 

“he regards bundles, some progress has been made toward 
reaching the 3,500 weékly Worker bundle projected by the end 
of the campaign. Some 400 increase since the campaign began 
took. the state to the 2,500 . There was little progress 
made, however, toward nce the Daily Worker bundle. 


THE BRUNT of the campaign so far has been borne by Man- — 
hattan and Brooklyn. The Manhattanites have in a third of their 
Worker sub goal, and 40 percent of their goal for D. W. subs. 

The Brooklynites have come through with close to 25 percent 
of both: their Worker and Daily Worker targets. Outstanding has 
been ‘the achievement of the Wiliamsburgh community group, 


which has already hit its goal of 100 Worker subscriptions. _ 


Bronx, Queens and ‘upstate have not even. gotten started, 

judging from what has come into The Worker office. - | 
The campaign will go until March 15. The Worker Anniver- 
sary Ballon February 4 is the target date for the half-way mark 
in the campaign. Leading campaigners will be honered, and 
various local groups.are rewarding their most active campaignets 

with tickets for the Ball. : | 

Following are the N, Y-. standings: : 
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By CARL HIRSCH see , |Program-has recorded ‘some major} ' eS : Seas 
CHICAGQ_ } . a8 on the anti-discrimination | $igeseerseas 
s 3 ie : o Page we Nee Se 

movement develops some new Lasley, “that real gains in wages| @aeen 3 
and dynamic method of ad- at Se _ {and working conditions are won| # 
vancing the interests of the Ba» ; | in direct proportion to our success 4 
workers in the shop. | | in sR WAL de rights for all our 
The CIO United Packinghouse ! oo ar ts the fllinote- Wisconsin Dictizce | 

Worker Union bag such a new) A of ff fh, the cracking of crow bares 
Program. - | i ; has ao ey ant solid achieve-| | 
“TREE ! = i @ __ |ment of the Coordinator Program. 
eee Oe — 6 Me eter 
Pap mit | a lengthy series of gains:\the hir- 
nr ke Coligt. osm oa . dons, “ t : ) _|ing of Negro workers in formerly 
for two. years expended consider- wy lily-white Pe tae ae ae of a 
able money, effort and personnel.|  . tig, BO Bro women f0r the trst Ume; we 
Few such investments have ever i ee rs ading of Ste Seong se 
_ paid off in greater benefits. +e a sas dtuteiamica wher the yer of 
The UPWA’s Coordinator Pro- Neain. whi Spanish apes 5 : 


Fa 


gram has its own staff—a national ; te | . 
head and full-time. coordinators in|which in the long pull deeply af-|~ orkers on new levels of 


‘ Ne ; le; 
the various districts. In addition,|fect the workers bread-and-but- rune 
the program gets the help of all)ter. ~ | THE DISTRICT 1 Coordinator'- 
other departments, president Ralph} Like the UPWA, almost every Program sent teams of people from 
Helstein and the officers at all|broad-visioned union comes out.of|the Chicago packing plants into) __ 


levels, the steward system and the/its regular conventions with a back- the Illinois county fairs last sum- : 

rank-and-file of this 90,000-strong|cracking load of resolutions-on a|™€"- It rallied supp rt for the be- eS r O (i | r ry 

— union. lvariety of questions. In the main, sieged Negro families in Chicago's | 
Trumbull Park Homes. It mobiliz-} - 


REE 1; Richard ' these luti | 
National Coordinator Richar resoruuions Pit weight of ed the union for the defeat of such 


Durham explained the functioning|wishes to throw the 3 # ge ; | ? 

work of the district. coordinators/the union-into the political, legis- McCarthyite candidates as F ed E. or u IC Ousimn 

as’ follows: ‘Helping the District’ lative, wares civic, human rela- endl and a Vail in last ‘in | | 

Director like any other staff mem-jtions, civil liberties, peace strug-|‘\OVeMDETS Efecnonms. 

ber, the coordinator weaves the/gles taking place in the country. | The coming months’ will mark|By JACK ABBOTT gress. The Supreme Court of Illi- 

Field Representatives, the Inter-| The packing union, like others, the launching | of a nurpber of na-| By Federated Frets nos, m the applica- 
tion-wide projects. In May of this Perhaps the furthest and most|tion of the Gwinn amendment to 


national Office, the local wnions|recognized’ that these resolutions , | 0 au ’ 

and the eommunity resources into too often remain unrealized plans, year, there will be. a week-long extreme example of the ourrent housing mi Chicago, came to that 

a hard-hitting team which pushes| Said ene UPWA leader: “These|Comference in Chicago On twoj loyalty and ‘security hysteria is the|©onclusion. | 

our’ union programs until all-ob-|resolutions are the conscience of topics—anti-discrimination and w0-|so-called Gwinn amendment. This| The Illinois court held that the 
mens activities. act, which is an amendment to the|Chicago Housing Authority did not 


stacles are overcome.” : the union—but they serve little use , * | 
THE COORDINATOR -Program|tnless they become action.” — On Feb. 25, there will be an|appropriations act for public hous- have the authority to apply the 
pitches in hardest when the union| It was. this “action” which w anti-discrimination conference in| ing,-provides_that no public hous-|provisions of the Gwinn amend- 


comes face-tofece with contract|tg be the special concern of the|Atlanta, Ga., among the locals in|ing can be occupied by individuals|ment since Gwinn amendment had 
campaigns, critical battles with the |Coordinator Program, set up-early|the UPWA’s two southern districts. who are members of organizations|no rational connection with the 
companies, economic struggles of|in 1953 with the governing motto:|!hat conference is éxpected to re-|which have been designated ° as —, of the Chicago Housing 
various kinds. | | “Off Paper, Ito Life.” cord the results of one of the Pro-|subversive by the attorney gen-|Authority, which was to eradicate 
But its special value is in de-| In its first year, the Coordinator) S?™ Department s chief current eral. oe. 4 slums and provide — per- 
veloping non - economic fights}Comimttee moved ahead on, many projects—the battering down of jim-| 4 case testing the constitutional-|5°S im the low income class. 


a fronts, finding however that its/CfOW walls in turee Southern) ity of this provision is presently 


: _ |work was hampered by insufficient | P!ants. pending in the court of appeals for : 2 
LONGSHORE clarity in the districts on some im-| 1" general, however, the Co-|the District of Columbia. «The case Can I als 
ous portant queStions of policy which|°'dimator Program is emphasizing} arose when a District of Columbia . , 

(Continued from Page 3) the international union conventions political _ action, looking toward] resident who lived in one of the! _ (Continued from Page 7) 
ea 4d pub-|never seemed to-have the time to 1956, With special stress on farm-| District public housing projects feat of Kidenh hx fcvered 
consultants, accountants and pub-ji 33h out. labor cooperation. . refused to sign a certificate stating|{©4t, Eisenhower_as the fav 
liicty agents “has beén established Among its aim first’ efforts, the| The plans are keyed to the/that he was not-a member of any candidate of Big Business, but 
uader the Waterfront Commission) (| dinator Program carried out|"®ion’s highest authority, the bi-|organization on the attorney gen- criticized Stevenson for his prc 
Compact with:the purpose of con-| inion wide conferences, a National|€?nial convention. It was the 1954] cral’s list, ~~ {war policies, which enabled Eisen- 
SSRN Seana: Oley ony eet the New! women’s Activities Conference, a|CoMvention in Sioux City, for ex-| qi. p, C municipal court of hower. {0 ¢apinelipe “upon. Sine Ai. 
ag Sey mt 16. 1958 ‘bdo 99 |National. Anti-Discrimination Con- =. which said bod — appeals upheld the eviction of this|* ~~ “tek demea e — 

Along? ‘lference. Also a network of stew-|! women to union ies at a for his refusal to sign this|P<°°° 7: 
1954 the commission spent $1,197,-| . a  ewale ic a “Naat PO ial oe eee ee peace-sounding slogans. It can be 
000 for maintenance. of this. wv ge and leadership training Se Rtas we aea re nk ag the| Statement. The pcan ee _ __ |more trathfally said that Steven- 
Republicar Party anti-labor oh vd In the district where full-itme.co-| UPWA local union elections across}. “The Gwinn ble. ment Fe son's pro-war position made pos- 
age mill. Under the law, the ships) as tore were put to work the|the country, taking. place . this entirely reasonable exercise of the/sible the election of Eisenhower, 
owners. pay the cost through as- pelea i ose f congressional power. It reflects the/and just as truthfully could it be 
pay program began to click in 1954 month. : J y | 
the Co-| Wholly salutary view. that since/said _ that LaFollette ‘similarly 


sessments levied by the commis-|* . : Tish ns ae ee 
sion. This is money thrown down poo pt pthc ing eran cxdinatae Priacoke ‘gets its plan of low-rent housing projects are sub- helped to elect McCarthy. : 


the patronage drain, monéy which 8, a central feature of the pro-|Work. “Pick up the ‘resolves’ from sidized by taxpayers’ money, the} 414 while we are on the sub- 


could well be used to improve | ; special benefits thereof shall be|... ; | tha 
_working conditions of. the dockers.|8™#™ was developing farmer-labor he Sonrees | Seewer ae ilable only to loyal tenants, and aati) Se ae — : 


. ; ° Sa f a = i ava 
Longshoremen in the 31 ILa/Unity. This included mobilizing ge wided aa the next. union|29t to those who elect to join and)r ther defeats to the McCarthyite 


locals throughout the port are now support forthe farm parny fight, Eg in support organizations whose put- in 1956 i 
sagined ini tawalidathis the: posi- ae in the drought-stricken' and Papen age | be. able :: judge poses are inknical to. the lic sa ie wer at — 
tions they-have won through their ood-stricken areas, setting up aid tegr ad we. s of eo last; Welfare.” ie conclusions from the 1934 Novem- ° 
new contract. They have advanced | UP WAbooths at county fairs, or- Retin f., Prior to the Gwinn amendment,|y 0. electi The Republicans 
. of anizing election rallies in support|Convention ever came to life. j .. eee xP ais 
union democracy and have given|® ppe , all loyalty and security screening, were able to stave off a complete 
the rank and file a voice in the|0f candidates equally acceptable to} _ ; an whether it was bf government em-/1.. .ocratic sweep only because 
affairs of the union. They are labor and the ene MORRIS dloyes, school teachers, or workers they were able to repeat the Eisen- 
working to advance it further. | , The East Coast District 6 has a; : in defense facilities, was justified)), , er formula of 1952, which was: 
Meanwhile, fresh grievances of W180Trous Coordinator Pr ogram . 3 on the grounds of the need to pro- to make use of the Demoorats’ sup- 
the dockers are crying for settle- which concentrates on political ac- (Continued from Page $) tect the government against pos- port of the bipartisan fore iI. 
ment through the collective bar-|#2, education, women $ rights, Cornell University’s laber rela- |sible subversive activities on the icy of Big Business, and ign pol- 
gaining machinery provided in the|4%ti-discrimination, labor unity. tions, division has issued reprints |part of those who might be denied], as “the war party.” Repub- 
contract. New inter-union disputes| It was the UPWA, for example,| of sections of that. book. ‘| the particular employment in ques-|;, hypocrisy can produce simi- 
with the rival AFL group have al- which played a key role in the The plain fact is that in wiping |tion. In other words, the stress|), ocults for thent in 1956, unless. 
ready developed on the Brooklyn/election of Irving Turner as the} out democracy, leaders-in unions {has been constantly upon the need labor snfluences. the Diemocrats to. 
piers. The Waterfront Commission |fitst Negro councilman in the city! like-steel have placed themselves |to safeguard the security of the cut themselves loose from this Big 
is already intervening in these of Newark. In Baltimore, the pro-| in the status of business execu-' |nation. ei ae . | Business partnership in pro-war 
strictly union: matters, This inter-|/Stam paid off in gains for women} tives and are forced to use the With the Gwinn amendment, an policy, which, we onust: note. -alse 
vention threatens to create new|Workers. But the next big fight) ways of business and firms to | entirely new criterion - is. intro- Aravels under the banner of. “anti- 
tensions, new union-smashing ac- ahead is the elimination of seg-} find out what the workers really |duced. Now persons considered to iinet ) 

- tions. . regated locker rooms in the Ameri-| think. That’s what McCarthyism- |be security risks can be discrimi-| ‘The hte tate tes Aas 
The Waterfront Commission has can Sugar plant. . McCarranism - Brownellism. an nated against on the ground that] ' bad in the ° ate : 
proved by its deeds that it has no|_ In Arabi, La., segregated. pay| the whole underlying legal net- |taxpayers’ money is involved. The ha aa Forces Fah back 
other real. purpose than to herdjlines at the American Sugar plant,| work—Taft-Hartley, McCarran, {same logic, of course, would justi- f the  e7th st edi- 
scabs and eliminate .. legitimate|were completely eliminated. In| Smith, Brownell-Butler, right fy excluding individuals from the +S of the Capit | Tunes: “Let the \ 
unionism on the waterfront. This is}Omaha, Neb., eight fired UPWA! scab ‘and other laws—have {public schools or from the streets en le ra sus canik PE at 
a challenge to the trade union|leaders were reinstated as a re-| brought into American labor. {or parks or museums. By the logic eg nL ‘4 aad all will oll.” 
movement everywhere. | sult of the “Don’t Buy Cudahy” It was ironic, indeed, to see a ef municipal court of appeals, We sav “ an” to tha | — a 

Will the bistate waterfront anti-|campaign sparked by the Coordi-| steel union convention @ local and state authorities cam re-| ony see ant 6 nh Nagios as 
labor compact remain on the New/|nator Progra.a. In Wisconsin, the} fine civil liberties resolu then jquire a loy oath before one} Ove of holiday. WWF : a 
— a into og ae ust ares few hours later with a |is allowed to drive down a public} eat, GE Roliny, grange. | 
o!” to. unset Joseph} ban of Communists from union |thoroughfare. incerely crnmenh 
- lawmaker McCarthy. | 4 mem ip. Now McDonald | — ) |: SIGMUND EISENSCHER, eae» 
rer ps? ‘This’ Headed. , nationally by aes ‘needs Chicago ) . y | | Chi xecutty: a ee 
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1.—Jer aiken. Warsaw's snidet: ka sug- | 
: aed} to the mayor “of Hirocbaena jomt action with ‘other municipal 
heads 2gainst the use of atemic weapons. Albrecht’s proposal was 
Wisse caihal ie cotkstie eee a a ak ee 
Warsaw official a resolution ad mule fe enn of Hiroshima 


Japanese City. . 
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— -  FHE FIRST BARRAGE in .the Uneahloveitot. Insurance battle burst across the We gi 
Lens this week with employer groups. openly- boasting that they had the ype tube the initiative i farther fos int action oth Ma Banning of 
siege guns and the biggest political r reserves hes win s thet pad offensive nepiens the un-| thermonuclear weapons.” 
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‘ and a ame to businesSes and 


~ GOV. HARRIMAN reflected tenant demands in his s 


to the Legislature last week in which he urged extension o 


plu ggin g of Joopholes which give tandlonss “exorbitant -profits,” 


THE WEEK 


IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 


® Bank Fights Credit Freeze 
® Sexton Jailed as ‘Red’ 


AN EFFORT to lift the 
“credit squeeze’ being put on 


Mississippi Negroes by white | 


merchants - and bankers was 
started with the deposit of 
$40,000 in thé Tri-State Bank of 
-Memphis. The NAACP, de- 

posited $20,000 of its funds 
in the Negro-owned institution, 


individuals-to bank their funds 
there also. The object is to build 
up a half million dollar reserve 
so that the bank can handle 
loans to outspoken Negroes in 
Mississippi who are now denied 
credit by foes of the school in- 
tegration program. 


* | ra 


MISSISSIPPI Attorney - Gen- 
eral J. P. Coleman announced 
that some 1,100 lawyers had 
been sent commissions as special 
assistant attorney-general to as- 
sist the state in defying the Su- 
preme Court ruling that jimcrow 
schools must go, Coleman said 
they will help fight the court 
cases which Negroes will -in- 
evitably bring against segregated 

~schools in the state. Three law- 
yers. rejected the ‘commissions, 
Coleman reported, saying they 
were not in sympathy with his 
aims. 

* 

NEGROES, through the Mis- 
sisippi Progressive Voters 
League, have started to -raise a 
fund of $100,000 to fight a new 
state constitutional amendment 
ern to — the polls lily- 
white. A special session of ‘the 
state legislature has been called 
to act on the amendment which 
was ratified by white voters in a 


poll Dec. 21. 
* 


AN ELDERLY JANITOR be- 
came the first victim of Ala- 
bama’s 1951. law requiring 
“communists” to register. A jury 
found 64-year-old Ma 
Knox, a church sexton, guilty of 
being a communist. He was 
sentenced by Judge Robert J. 
Wheeler to a two-year jail sen- 
tence, out of a rs tem per- 
mitted by the law. Knox was 
“convicted on the basis of va- 
rious books and pamphlets, found 
in his room by police, tag were. 
searching homes in egre~ 
area of the city, Hee Mey for a 


_ Raa” ea ee ee eS 


What's takiug place on 
“ Friday, February 25? 


‘The super-duper-gala, - 
pre-Convention ‘Dance | 
of the N.Y.S. Labor 
Youth League —_ 


7 . 


ew ee 


| discaa eos a rose 


Bronx Freedom rod ‘Press Comm. 


| stolen radio, Knox will appeal 


~ the sentence. 
* 


WASHINGTON, D. C. buses 
and street cars may now be run 
~ by Negro as well as white opera- 


tors, according to an agreement 
reached this week between the 


-_ 


+ Capital Transit . Authority and 


government officials. The ee 
lem was. first ‘taken u 

long ago as 1943 at FEPC heh 
ings in Washington—but the bias 
policy was upheld by both com- 
pany and union representatives. 


* 

A NEW FIVE-MAN commit- 
tee to insure fair employment 
was announced by President 
Eisenhower. Simultaneously, the 
old Fair Employment Board, set 
up by President Truman _ was 
abolished. The new board will 
be able to report directly to the 
President, is empowered to 
make inquiries in Federal de- 
partments and to hear com- 


plaints. 
* 


_ THE NATIONAL Press Club 
in Washington announced that 
it had accepted the appligation 
of Louis Lautier, correspondent 
for the National Negro Press As- 
sociation, and the first N w <i to 
be approved for members 


Lawyers Guild 
Calls Parley on 


Rent Control 


The New York City Chapter of 
the National Lawyers Guild. will 
sponsor a public legislative = 
ference on rent control at 8 
Jan. 26, at the Great © Nort isis 
Hotel, 118 West 57th St. .»» it was 


ew-lannounced yesterday. |; 


State and city legislators have 
been invited to address the con- 


ference, which will discuss the 


resented by the ex- 


problems 
the New York State 


iration oO 
esidential. Rent Control - 
June 30. 


MERGER GAINS 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. M (FP)—| 
—|Merger plans of the International. 


Fur & Leather Workers Union and: 
the amated Meatcutters.-& 
Butcher Workmen, AFL are gain- 


AFL reports. 


LESTER BLICKSTEIN 
wha will speak.-om 


iets ca = 


‘The In 


jfreshments. 
and 


: 


ing besier, AFL the New Mexico Labor | 


cial message on, rent Sonirol 
the law for two years and 
‘The governor made a 


special point of warning ae 


‘breakdowns in enforcement of the 
law are -tantamount to repealing 


it because tenant protection is vir- 
tually nullified. The law expires 


. July ik 


‘Harriman said that in some com- 
munities rents have soared 47 to 
200 percent sitice last year. “In 
recent years, he said, “one loop- 
hole after another has been. creat- 
ed—by statute, by regulation or 
in administration. 


* 


gram would: 
® Continue the section which 


allaws decontrol where no housin 
shortage exists or vacancies weal 
five ee Housing studies show 


HIS 8-POINT rent control pro-,. 


pt aE ES 


crease to more than ring the perc 

since the maximum rent ae hs, 
other words, if a tenant volunteer- 
ed a_15- percent rise this year, an- 
other 15 percent ‘boost next year 


- and: then moved out, the landolrd 


could not add still another 15 per- 


‘cent to the rent of the’new tenant. 


© Ban conversion of cellars or 
attics into apartments and charg- 


ing “exorbitant”. rents, 


hoe i is no such community in the: 
state. 

ee . Avani: the: law to bar land- 
lords from converting ‘single family. 
homes into “tinderbox. housing.” 

® Freeze future - en .in-| 


® Permit-decontrol of two-fam- 
ily homes only where the owner 
occupies one section. 


® Give tenants two years instead 
of one for suing landlords who 
Overcharge. 


® Repeal the section of the law 
which permits a decontrol of , 
erty in which 6 percent is used. or 
business. a 

® Compel landlords to ‘peovidle 
essential services and prevent them 
from cutting services which would 
be tantamount to a rent increase. 
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WEDNESDAY, 


_Benjamin J. 
DAVIS 


, Leon Bibb 


‘Defend the Fighters for Your 
Rally to Free 


Wiliam L. 
PATTERSON 


wm, PATTERSON 


Support the Davis Suit te Abolish Anti-Negro 
Discrimination in Federal =o 


Paul Robeson 
Louise Pattersen 
William Albertsen 
Beulah Richardson 


Earl Rebinson 


JAN. 26° 


_ At 7:30 P.M. 


And Others 


Yugoslav Hall 


405 W. 41 St. 


Admission o0c * Auspices: Civil Rights Congress, 6 East With St. New York, N. Y. 
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\merica 4 Miles Up 


(Joseph North is now on a 


speaking tour oy the Pacific 
Coast where he was invited to 


speak at. meetings honoring the 
7th birthday of the Daily Peo- 
ple's World.) : 


‘By JOSEPH NORTH 
AT 20,000 FEET Amer- 


- iea lies below you like a 
bas-relief map. It-is a non- 


stop flight on a DC 7 and 
in minutes the spires of 


of Manhattan vanished in the 
mist. 


You are on the DC 7 by acci- 
dent; the plane 
that was our 
coach couldn't 
¥° because it 

eveloped me- 
chanical trou- 
ble, a voice 
“Se the loud- 
Speaker says. j 
Because you 
are incon- 
‘yienced and 


must wait two hours more 8 


company will put you on the 
non-stop DC 7, which will make 


it in eight hours. 


Meas t hours, from. coast to 
There is awe in the 
though itself and -four miles 
‘it overwhelms you.. A rollin 
> anket of cloud hides the lan 
below the first thousand miles; 
it disappears and you are look- 
ing down on the flat, brown, 
squared Bein hac of Indiana. 
From there on it is a bright, sun- 


lit day. and everything is trans- — 
- lucent. 


| The cert little air-hostess says 
you. ase traveling 350 miles an 
and you look down on. the 
brown Mississippi. and think of 


> Pabitator fi ne i 
| ftir “niles “op, 09" dieotee ttppaateed diets wr ial tek 


_ 


, “e 


is as though you are here: gaz- 
ing at an uninhabited planet. 
You feel majestic and infinitesi. 
mal at the same time: a strange 
sensation. 


You talk to the old fellow 
who is an engineer and you dis- _ 
cover that he is thinking much 


as you are. As the great jagged 
wall of the Rockies loom on the 
-horizon he is talking about the 
Americans who came cross hete 
in the Conestaga wagons. You 
are peering down into the ma- 
jestic valleys whitened by snow- 
fall; the land .is tumbling and 
surging below you, and the old 
engi ape says he has made the 
‘flight many times and always 
his mind returns to the covered 
wagons, the pioneers, the sim- 
ple yet incredible valor of their 
- achievement. How much greater 
it. is than ours, we who fly in 
armchairs at 350 miles an ious. 


* 

YOU COME to the Conti- 
nental. Divide and everywhere 
= look you see the distant 
lack of the peaks, the glittering 
white of the valleys, the canyons 
coming and going; .and never, 
for hours, do you see a town, 


- (Continued on Page 11) 


. union security by 


CONGRATS—NOW THE NEXT J 


WE ARE JUST $1,260 short of our 
$60,000 fund drive goal at this writing 


congratulations. We want to congratulate 
especially our supporters in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Missouri, New England, Mich- 
_igan, and Ohio, who have all ee 
their goals. 

We want to ccnetetailabe the thiousenits 
of readers and, friends of The Worker who 
have contributed so generously. We are 
sure that this spirit will carry us. over the 


goal. 


We she want to agree most py 
a letter 


with the sentiments expressed in 
ee “Here's a dollar and-why 

‘t you try to get lar weekly con- 
tributions the the eer Se 


(Wednésday) and the sum raised calls for 


Amen, say. we. Several hundred pledges 


of several dollars each week will take a 

terrible burden off us in our annual drives 

to make up our operating deficit. . 
) * 


7 


‘AND WITH the fund drive about over 


- our friends are getting down to the vital 


business of the subscription drive. 


Last week New Jersey sent us 50 subs, 
~New England. 47 and Illinois 45. Brooklyn 
‘eame up with 342 subs to tie Manhattan 


_ eer: 


regions of the country, and. 
* ike Michigan and Ohio, 


ago 


ri te ‘ ie Titi write | te 
eat TR Vecdet eae; 45: 


WASHINGTON. 


A DRIVE by labor . federal legislation to meet the problem of the runaway 
plants is rapidly shaping up here. Its first target will be repeal of section, 14'B of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. That isthe provision in the slave’ labor law which | permits states to 
enact legislation to bar the union shop and under which 17 states have already passed 
the so-called HEN 19-HOE: laws. Labor’ s problem arises fromthe fact that Congress 


IKE’S “BUDGET a 


cannot or will not adopt legisla- 


tion forbidding plants to run 
away from wnionized to non- 
union areas. The solution, there- 
fore, must be found in laws 


: which take the super profits out 


of running away. 
Thus while labor engages in 
a struggle in the 44 state legis- 


enactment of the *right to scab 
laws—or to repeal them where 


& latures meeting this year to block | 


they are_on. the books—it pro- ” 


poses to carry.on a parallel fight 
here to return to the positon of 


the Wagner Act which gave ; 


Congress a priority in the field 
of labor legi. lation. 
* 


SO FAR labor has not been in 
a hurry to make public its strat- 
egy in this fight. AFL president 
George Meany, however, in his 
statement criticizing the Presi- 
dent’s State of the Union mes- 
sage expressed dissatisfaction 
with Ike’s “casual” approach to 
amending Taft-Hartley and sig- 
nificantly added this: 

“The -single paragraph on this 
subject in his message fails to 
come to grips with the overrid- 


ing problem of section 14-B of 
the law which not only permits 
but apenas 5% states to destroy 
the enactment 


of the misnamed right to work 
laws. 

AFL REPRESENTATIVES 
have been quietly sounding out 
Congressmen. and ‘Senators. on 
the subject and several members 
of the House. are reported prte- 
paring. to introduce a bill speci- 
fically repealing 14 B. 

Addressing. the AFL's nation- 
al legislative council a fortnight 
- resident Meany 

Oo 


‘struck a 
note. He said: ‘abor could: 


ota heal Yeni. wait Mas 1 
he. indicated that legislation to 
“halt the tide of runaway. 


‘a high prot on hist, 
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ou wi phir gn in this: 
long established — industrial 
: the wind that drives up 
"si the ice floes on the Hud- 
son and numbs you momentarily, 
and a sense of shock among 
ple, sometimes bordering on 
despair, whose numbing effect is ~ 
onger 

Or eau the first person I talk- 
ed to might not be typical,’a cab 
driver waiting outside the statien. 
“Is the Otis plant really going to 
move?” I asked. 

“I don’t know,” the hackie re- 
plied as he hunched his shoulders 
against the wind. “A helluva thing,” 
he went on, “a helluva thing. First 
the carpet mill and now Otis. I 
don't know what they want. Wage — 
cuts, I guess.” é 

“But, arent ‘they makjng a lot 
of _money?™ | 

“Damn right, they are. I'd sure 
like a-piece of it. But they want 
still more and figure they can get 
it some place else. It’s a helluva 
note,” he repeated, shaking his 
head solemnly. oFirst the carpet 
mill and now Otis.” 

* - 

I TALKED ‘to others in Yonk- 
ers: Otis elevator workers, mer- 
chants, people on the street and 
restaurants, and nearly-always the 
same solerhn Shaking: of heads and 
replies that added up to: “A hell- 
uva thing; first the carpet mill and’ — 
now Otis.” : 

The ta rpet mill is the Alexab- 
der Smith Carpet Co., which, after 
nearly a bh -gug! fas of operations here, 
moved off months ago ‘to. 
Mississippi where wages are low- 
er, local taxes inconsequential 
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and unions all but verboten. The 
carpet mill left stranded nearly . 
6,000 workers and their families. ° 

Last week the Otis Elevator Co. 
announced to the city and_to the 
workers that it would also ‘move 
unless it gets more “coopératior.” 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


Bosses Seok: More State Scab Laws 


expansion and automation sweep 


,, Nome states are given.a right) 
of recent years. While in the past 


. their. own legislation in 
that are limited to. commerce 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


- The powerful Machinists Union 
which has been among the most 
active inthe drive against the 
right-to-scab laws has called a 
three-day: conference here ‘Jan., 27 


of the National Planning Commit- 


tee of the unions Non-Partisan 


Political League. ' It is_ composed — 
mainly of business representatives, 
and local and district lodge officers. 
Eric Peterson, national chairman 
of the League, has announced the 


purpose of the. get-together as 


twofold: First, to lay plans now 
for mobilizing the strength-of labor 
and its friends for the 1956. state 
and national elections, afid second, 
to coordinate campaigns against 
anti-union — laws. 


‘| spend the first of the three days 


making calls on their Senators and 


Delegates will 


Congressmen of Capitol Hill. 


* . 
IT WAS the Machinists Union 


which published in its weekly 
paper statements by three promi- . 
nent religious leaders—Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish—condemning 
the right-to-work Jaws as immoral 
and undemocratic. One of them, 
the Protestant minister, described 
the laws as a “conspiracy of the 


crafty.” 


This series ha, been regarded as 


useful ammunition in the fight and . 


the series has been: reproduced 


widely in both CIO and AFL pub- 
'lications. The CIO has also. pub- 
lished a book-of 172 pages analyz- 


eep ing the right-to-work laws in those 
states which have adopted them. 


ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, fe 


only certain industries, mainly, tex-}- Repeal of 14 B of course is not 
AFL legislative representative, within a state only. But in this case 


tile, concentrated in the non-union the only’ answer to the complex 

says that in about half ot the! ithe state was given a right to super- South or fled to those states, the problem of runaway shops. The 

‘AA le islatures © meetin this ‘sede federal legislation in INTER- trend now is for many industries entire Taft-Hartley foe by -weak- 

| $I Pp \STATE commerce industries. Thus to lecate in that area. —- lening labor and undermining its 

to gat prim pF co abt state can outlaw the union shop| ~ Some companies-connected their ability to organize the unorganized - 
and even the most elementary plans‘ to “modernize” with a shift}encourages the flight of the cor- 


from the city fathers, the workers 
and their union, Local 453, vf the: 
CIO International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers. “At this writing, Le- 
Roy A. Peterson, company presi- 
den*, hasn't spelled out the kind 


of cooperation he wants from the: 
union, although he has announced! 
that he would do so. He has told! 
the city fathers that the company 
wants lower taxes, although for: 
three years past the city has re- 
duced taxes =. | 

ON A SATURDAY morning, 
Peterson invited all the workers 
and their families to the Brandt. 
Theatre—admission by ticket only,’ 
thus keeping union representatives} 
out—and laid down the law to the: 
2,100 workers: and city officials. | 
He demanded “ eooperation” to cut) 
eosts, telling asc with no mine-| 
ing of words: 

“If we are unable to bring about | 
these reductions in cost in our, 
present plants, we will ‘have no 
choice but to transfer our manufac- 


turing, as soon as possible, t 
mid-western aad” will ci ‘by both the CIO se AFL as the 


hesitate. to-do so if it becomes top labor struggle of 1955—and 


(right to scab) law. | 


Most of those states are outside, 
the “solid South.” That part of the 
‘country is already under the right- 
jto-seab rule.. The fight to hold back 
the “right-to-scab” drive is viewed. 


bar 


| get National‘Labor Relations Board! ized plants to the new much-auto- 
_ |would have liked and: the slowness ne 


union practices, as some have done.!to areas that offer both lower taxes 
It is interesting to observe that and cheaper, non-union labor, and 
the right-to-scab drive came in two) “protectiqn” from unions. That ac- 
wayes. The first’ wave’ came inj coun unted for the impetus for ‘ the 
1947, thé year-the law was pass- run-away shop evil in recent years. 
ed—the year of the infamous 80th|That induced runaways like “Alex- 
Congress. Arizona, Arkansas,;ander Smith Carpet to Mississippi 
Georgia, Iowa, North | 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Ten- 
irginia passed 


nessee, Texas and V 
their laws that year. Florida had al-| 
ready jumped the gun with a test 
Jaw as far back as 1944. ~- Ttrend among the big chain com- 

* panies to locate their new plants 


TO ‘SOME degree the use of in the southeri or other right-to- 
those laws was restricted’ by- the scab states and transfer an increas- 
inability of the-open shoppers to|ing amount of the work ef union- 


from Brooklyn to Virginia ‘and 
similar cases. 


But even more significant : is the 


application of Section 14-b as they |matized | plants. 


; 


,'after a century of operation in! 
Yonkers; American Safety Razor the runaway plant evil would be to 


porations to’ non-union areas and 


shackles labor's efforts to prevent 
that: A return to the Wagner Act 


would be the sharpest blow which 


¥ 


} & 


-M 
of the courts and the Democratic GENERAL ELECTRIC and. 
federal - government: to give them 


Westinghouse built huge plants in! 
the green light. 
Ony Nevada joined the right-to-| scnithieke states in. which they Ha 


clearly necessary |with” good reason. If the union- 


The » oat Sen feudal patroons in | busters break through with .the 
whose domain Yonkers lay more, laws. into. the industrial states. of: 
than- 300 years ago could not have the North, the open shop will be- 
been more arrogant in laying down?tome the law. of America notwith- 
the law to ‘Their 8 yi and — the'st 
‘butpeas of the vilage _ |Hartley law allowing the union 
Yes, Yonkers is a city with long shop. 


— and it boasted of - The key to the renewed 1955 
drive for these vicious laws is 4 


.|special section written into the. 
| Taft-Hartley ‘Jaw when it was pass-'d 
ed in 1947, (Sec: 14 bye 
* 
THAT SECTION of the law says. 


that is MORE restrictive against 
ilabor than the federal (T-H) law 
.| with to union securitv,; 
it is the state law that shall have 
preference over the federal. Tat 
provision in’ the law gave added 
‘incentive to. the soe se mma) 

profit'every state to. drive right-to-' 
scab laws because, from their 


zene 
vantage over -the federal Jaw 
“hich allows the union shop. 


| 


-land Louisiana, 
anding the provision in the Taft-| 


jabotrine laws are: 


jthat if any states have legislation ized t 


then most far-reaching interpretations 


int, theré was’ an ard-| 


scab parade (in 1952) between 1947|Concentrating entire divisions _at 
and the inauguration of Eisenhow- 
‘er. Then came Alabama in: 1953 
Mississippi - and 

Seuth Carolina in -1954, - i 
Several developmerts combined. 
to..add incentive to the: right-to- 
scab drive. 
The Eisenhower government al- 
liance with the. Dixiecrats, gave 


s 


: 


the work ef several. unionized, 


ace 


Ms {The idea ‘behind this bill (HR 553) 


plants that have. been either closed 
or drastically reduced. 


Another ‘impetus to the dive is | 
apparently. the feeling that the most 


+ other rt fo the “states” rights” 
peine aides under’ which the ‘ right- 
“being ‘put _over. 


Every agency of the government, 


especially the- NLRB were mobil-| should be miide of the opportunity’ 


give, full effectiveness to hile ‘the Eisenhower tegime is still, Hons 
-aselies , dab of T-H. A series of jp, “al aE Mabe ‘the garcons 
rulings by the, NERD gave the portant industrial state, The open 
not ' 
of that section tu suit the open! ic advent 


| 


shoppers 
possibility that the political 
age in Washington can be lost b y 


bet rages Moe oe eek ee 
speeding wp their ir efforts, 


sh In one chain. of rulines, 
the jurisdiction’ of smaller estab- 
of|lishments covering about. a third) 
of the workers of the’ try, 

eon hee ‘state 


|seriously al 2 acini 
"(Continued on Page. 1 a 


| 


lcould be struck against the run- 
away.plant evil. | 

Labor also realizes that another 
important legislative victory over 


raise the minimum wage from. its 
present 75 cents an oer to $1.25 
an hour. Bills providing for this 
merease in the minimum wage law 
have been introduced by a number 


of congressmen. 
+: : 

SEEKING ‘a leeislative answer 
to. the runaway. plant problem, 
Rep. Thomas J. Lane (D-Mass) has 
introduced a -bill authorizing the 
Federal. government to . extend 
‘loans to beens ss in areas of 


large a to enable 
modern . 


chem. to -% industrial _ 
plants for lease to local industries. 


Se okie ates eae ae 
finding in the non-unionized states. 
Rep. Lane has also introduced 
ibrerer teal diac . 
operating non-defense ts (suc 
as textile) in areas of labor surplus 
the tax amortization benéfits now 
bite ftom by the big corpora- 
defense 


plants in seins aa ae 
union communities. | 


"bill Mena | ness cor 
porations of tax amortization ben 
‘Sen. oe E. eed (D-Ment) 


“a 2 


: oui ich 
(ree riliaitiy CO AOR FA 
seit pe pit tm ‘AZ se 19 


¢ 


PITTSBURCH. a Reports oa 
the heart of the great soft-coal min- 
ing areas of this part of the state 
reveal a fast-spreading feeling of 
“desperation” among the propor- 
tion of miners still employed. 

The tremendous drop in the past 
few years in the demand for- coal— 
production last year was around 
390. million tons in place of. the 
“normal” 550 million tons—together 
with. the approaching almost com-| 
plete mechanization of the impor-) 
tant mines and the ever bigger ca- 
pacity of eng machinery to turn 
out coal with less and less man- 
power operating it, has doomed 
thousands of miners ‘to a jobless} 
future and. themselves and their 
families to the meager allowances 


: 


doled out by the relief authorities 
* 

SOME of the big business inter-. 
ests involyed in the situation even 
have become alarthed:at what may 
develop. One’ of them—the.. huge 
Jones and Laughlin Steel Corp., 
‘which is near the top in steel pro- 
duction, has taken ‘special meas- 
ures to. disabuse the public of its 
“heartless” attitude. 

“In a precedent-breaking move, 


real estate Separtment, admits, 


HOW MU Og tite? Well, it 
would be a “victory,” he says, if 
in such a locality as the town of 
California, near which J, and L. 
has several big mines, a “good, 
large industrial plant could be se- 
cured in five years.” That he isn’t 
as hopeful as even this might indi- 
cate is evident in his “warning” | 
"that the $2 to $2.50 going wage) 


according to Marben Graham, 
Post-Gazette . State Editor, “the 
corporation is pitching in to help 
Monongahla River Valley com- 


munities get. néw industries to seniority are being discharged.'Mineworkers $100° a month pen- 


‘bolster their hard-hit economy. 
However, “it will take time,” as’ 


i 


for attractin g industries. 


scale based on the UMWA’s con- 
tract provisions is “far out of line” 


discharged 
in that area, Only half of the 1,250} are 


Meanwhile miners -with 22 years, 


J. and L. itself will dismiss 825 
‘miners on Feb. 1 from its three 


‘Douglas ] Donkin, head of J. and L.’s!mines—in California, Fredericktown! We're way off the beaten paths: 


gins Bobtown. About | that” time, ad were Silintia 


rele = egg hon Moet 


~ ator 
THmMeée Ope e 


_ Meanwhile new and more effi- 
types of mining machinery 
put on the market that 

further intensify the loss of 
jobs. Joe Ladesic; president of the 


furloughed six months ago at the 
{big Republic. Steel Corp. Clyde 
fmine near Fredericktown have!] 600-man UMWA local at the 
'been called back to work. big J. and EL. Vestaburg Number 

GRAHAM tells of “the bitter-|5 mine put it this way: “Our orig- 
ness among this growing army ofj|inal converted’ track-mounted™ma- 
unemployed.” At Bobtown a vet-jchines used 17 and 18 men. Later 
eran miner voiced this: “We have models cut this force to 11. Now 
250 families here who bought their, the new Mole reduces it to six. 
homes four. or five years ago.|Yet these six men will tum out 
|Many of ‘us have but a year or two much more coal than any of the 
to go to qualify for the United other crews.” 

Resignedly, he concluded: “We 
are victims of mechanization but 
the union (UMWA) has never 
stood in the way of progress.’ 


sion when we reach 60. 
“We cant sell or rent our homes. 


- UAWaAims to Thwart 
D Seecdan 2 ayotfPlan 


DETROIT.—Production and as-iface the’ UAW-CIO as it opens 
sembly lines in auto plants arejcontract talks with GM and Ford 


speeded up so high on the 1955ji 
mode] that 11,000,000 vehicles 
could be prodiced this year, a’ 
high UAW official told the °Michi-| 


an Worker. He said that union, Worker, to put a brake- on this can’t 
eaders know that the auto com-| racing model because the com-| duction quotas. Also equal rates 
panies have callously ignored all 


ies quota of 1955 is 5,800,000 

or 1955 and that this amount will 

‘8 produced by June 1, if not be- 
fore. 

The-UAW ‘leader said that seri- 

ous unemployment, reaching as high | 

as several hundred thousand, ‘may; 


im April, and that the companies 
want that kind of club over the 
‘union negotiators. 

Steps will be taken, he told the 


requests of the unién to slow down 
the lines and stop working the 
workers to death and out of jobs. 

That such brakes are being put} 
on the companies is seen by the 
news coming out ‘of- -local unions: 


tnis week. Here are some high- 
lights: 


taken at big Fisher plant here on 
Feb. 2-3. The issues are General 
Motors disciplining of workers who 
make the speeded up pro-' 


of pay for women workers, 
oe 
LANSING.—At. the. Oldsmobile 
plant a strike vote has been taken! 
with 6,562 ballots cast of which 
9,884 were for strike and 663: 


HARRISBURG. Bigentnent among the measures of the new State Legisiture by 
the Pennsylvania CIO Council is the repeal of the notorious. Pechan “Loyalty Oath” law. 
“Repeal of this Act,” declared Harry Boyer, council president, “is part of our legislative 


po to restere rights and 
: ts to workers and ater | 

groups of Pennsylvania~ citizens 
who have seen them whittled down | 
during the last 16 years of Republi- 
ean rule en Capital Hill.” 

. The Pechan - “so-called ‘loyalty 
oath” law is,” he emphasized, 

“especially threatening to teachers,” 
for whem the Teachers Tenure Act 
should be restored “to give the pro- 
tection it once offered.” 

THE COUNCIL'S. STAND on} 
the Pechan Act apparently reflects 
a growing decline in Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court Justice Michael A. 
Musmanno's following in the top 
' CIO leadérship, -for every kind of 

anti-Communist legislation has his 
blessing. 

. Otherwise the program of the 
CIO and AFL, are remarkably: 
similar r ir a br for! 


} 


CLUDE: 


against. Fourteen demands of the 


substantially increasing unemploy- 
ment compensation pay and work-! 
men’s compensation allowances, 
strengthening protections for work- 
ers under "te State Labor Rela- 
tions Act, and for an effective 


FEPC, 
* 


OTHER CIO ‘DEMANDS IN- 


® Full collentive bargaining’ 
rights . .. especially for municipal, 
State and institutional employes 
“who have been made secondclass 
citizens.” 
;@ $1.25 hourly minimum wage, 
with overtime after 8 hours'a day 
and 40 hours a week. | 

® Prohibition of discrimination 


in hiring because of age. | 


idictional disputes. 


® Removal. of restrictions on 
picketing, secondary boycotts, juris- 


© Repeal of law forbidding 
strikes “on public utilities. | 

®- Reduction of voting age to 18. 

THE AFL WOULD HAVE the 
laws affecting women workers 
amended to provide equal pay to 
women doing the same type o 
work as that performed by. men 
and a reduction in the maximum’ 
hours weekly that women may be. 
worked. | 
Ree st Nia, naga campaign will be 
waged, AFL ..promises,.. “to 
make sea that prevailing wages | 
fare paid on state. construction and 
that state. employes engaged. “in 
skilled work receive pay t 


j 


“© No temporary restraining in- 
=. without prior ann 


to that..paid for similar labor in 
_ private sentee! 


FLINT. A strike vote is to be'flat “No” by the company. Speed- 


‘agement wants to gut the seniority 


junion newspaper, reports that at the 


|port of unheard of work schedules 


lultérior motive in building a huge 


f|Ford holding out on granting 4 ‘story. 


Rosenberg 
tiv Defense Sec’y 
Freed in Phil 


PHILADELPHIA—A victory for 
civil’ rights -was_ registered here 
‘when on January 7 Judge Maurice 
Sporkin of the Court of Quarter 
session threw out the conviction of 
Mrs. Jean Frantjis, secretary of the 
former Rosenberg Defense Com- 
system as another step to: increase mittee: She had been fined $100 
gin oe ey oe piey! ing © worker, ‘by Chief: Magistrate . James J. 

worker. p time not ‘Clothier the day before Christmas 
jallowed by company Relief’ time j, 1953 fer soliciting funds in 
to answer nature's calls and rest’ alleged violation of the state Soli- - 
at least twice a day: is denied now. | citation for Charity Act of 1925. 

LIVONIA.—At the Ford Lincoln}: Judge Sporkin, before whom her 
plant strike situation being held in) appeal came, ruled that the law 
abeyance while the union battles;“does net comprehend or require 
to win many -grievances and beanie for solicitation of funds 


conditions for workers. Local 900,'for political; commercial or other 
p not designated or. partic- 
recent Ford-UAW subcouncil meet-| ularly referred to in the Act.” He 


ing in Detroit all Ford locals re- stated that in his epinion solicita- 
tion for the Committees objects 


being set by the “great humanitar-, was not subject to the permit re- 


UAW Local 652 were met by a 


up cases remain unsolved. Man- 


|ian” Henry Ford Il. ~The Lecal, ‘quirement. 
(906 union bulletin says, “We know 


and you know that the company's any Eviction 
inventory of cars in the first six; 
months of this year is for the pur- 

pose of jockeying the union into a’ Far 


bad position in the 1955 coritract} 
By BETTY BARNETT 


negotiations.’ | . 

a eee y DETROIT. —Thé little 1'2-roorm 
* FLEETWOOD.-On_ Jan 30, a flat at 4120 Cass, brightened by 
ispecial strike meeting of this De-| 2 single ‘tiny bulb, on the third 


-{ troit. General Motors plant. workers) dice of an ancient tenement, ang 
o 


will be held by UAW Local 15.) with the lau ter and | shouts 
Speedup is also the issue here, <iy 
with a General gar corpora- 
tion nying to wetkers work’ evicted, the had said. 
gloves and «prons. " ~ wi her ad Rens six chil- 

WINDSOR.—The strike of 5,700, pon: sie: ee he Paxton,. 27,. a 
Ferd workers, members. of Local tiny, very friendly weman. with : 


200, UAW-CIO, continues with tired face for-her.age, told me he 
Mrs. Paxton been living 


here with two of her children an 


c . ¥et this was 


=the day when: they were to be 


wage increase and seeking to weak- 
en the seniority system. Ford insists 
on the right to lay off without re-|. 
\gard to seniority. This would build 
an anti-union force among pre- 
ferred company yes-men. . 
‘Chrysler local decided not to go 
on strike against their company. 
‘Windsor as long as Ford 
‘were out on strike. Chrysler is ask-| 
ing 15 cents an hour taise which! 
the. Mean has Boiss sc eae 


PHILADELPHIA: ~ ‘The - City, 
Council last week by a vote “of 


after 10:30 p.m., "except 
: ‘and Saturday, when the i 
time ng beanbe to: t. It, 


y emmet ea 


:? 
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Pace. anal: prominent  Néwio 


civie leader, said the onion: meas-hood weekly, North: ney 
‘weletion, 7S 


ure was a “shot-gun” appr 

added “Many .of «Che ge ee we 
call juvenile delinquents are equally some 
as much the victims: of forces . 

in. eur modern. living and social ' 
order as. those who suffer from! fingerprin 


ure, — “We : 
ility by taking ayer 
teach young: not 


on woe er them ei NGS 
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CHICAGO. — Jubilant | steel 
company predictions for 1955 
are leaving little cause for joy 
among the steelworkers in this 
Chicago-Gary as well in other 
steelmaking centers. — 

The upturn in production and 
in profits has left. many steel- 
‘workers. unemployed, many 
working short weeks and getting 
below-standard wages. . 

The latest report. of the Illi- 
nois Department of Labor shows 
‘a decrease -of 9,400 workers in 
the primary metal industries in 
this state, compared to a year 
ago. Average -weekly hours 
worked are also down. 

“Profit records show that the 
companies’ aré not doing too 
bad,” said steel union leader 
Joseph Germano. He added, 
however, that unemployment 
and short work-weeks still plague 
the steel communities here. 


A. SPECIAL report by the 
United . Steelworkers. president 
David J. MacDonald on “Steel- 
workers and the National Econ- 
omy disclosed that there has 
been little or no improvement 
in the financial condition of the 
steelworkers in spite of the man- 
agement talk of a “new boom.” 

“Millions of workers and their 
families in steel -and other in- 
dustries have been suddenly 
faced with great distress and 
we cannot stand idly by,’ de- 
clared the union report, “the 
great resources of America must 
be utilized to meet this prob- 
lem now. 

' The report gave emphasis to 
the union's demand for public 
works, housing, road .and proj- 
ect building to take up the 
slack in employment. Such a 
program has not yet been put 
into the 1955 Congressional 


Pome although the Congress- 
men from this steel area, Reps. 
Ray Madden (D-Ind), William 
E. McVey (B-Ill), Barratt O'Hara 
(D- Il) are aware of the steel 
unions program. 


THE U.S. News and World 
Report, in a profit forecast for 
1955 predicted a “substantial in- 
crease: for the. steel industry. 

The head of Republic’ Steel, 
Charles M. White, however, in- 
dicated this week that the steel 
companies will not look favor- 
ably on: any attempt by the 
union to seek a wage increase 
this spring. 

“I am rather appalled,” he 
said in an interview with an 

“Iron Age” reporter, “even to 
think of any demands coming 
on top of the high pay and ter- 
rific fringe benefits which. our 


men are now getting?” 


Jewish Press Raps 
~ German Rearmament 


PHILADELPHIA.—U.S. State Department plans for re- 
arming Western Germany do not meet with the approval 
of the Jewish people~here, if one may judge by articles 


in Anglo-Jewish papers that have 
widest circulation in area. 

The most popular local paper of 
its kind, the Jewish Examiner, 
which goes into some 40,000 
Philadelphia homes, says in its 
January 7 issue, in a column by 
Washington correspondent Milton 
Friedman: 

Ts Western Germany to be a 
country that has an army or an 
army that has a coun’ry? — This 
question worries some U.S. of- 
ficials’ and anti-Nazi members of 
the German diplomatic mission 
here.” 


“REFLECTING the opposition 
to thé Eisenhower administration's 
collaboration with the Hitler ele- 
ments in Germany, Friedman 
points out that most of the Nazis 
convicted and imprisoned after the 


Nuremburg trials were released 
after the State of Department de- 


: 


U. S. agreed “to re-examine the 
status of these prisoners.” 

The columnist indicates the. dan- 
ger of the oo Western Ger- 
man army ming Hitlerized as 
he recalls that when Baron Con- 
stine-Von Neurath, a major war 
criminal, was freed in 1952, Chan- 
eellor Adenauer sent him ‘ ‘warmest 


FEPC 


set ~Three FEPC bills 
rota been introduced’ in Lansing 
ollowing the opening of the State 

Jan. 12. Negro and 


ture, 
roe Labor legislator said that public 


~ CHICAGO... — The Hon, Robert 
-Morss Lovett, former government] 


¢clared on April 9, 1953, that the |P pat hare. 


‘| many 4s ur 


congratulations,” and that Presi- 
dent Theodore Heuss wrote the 
Nazi criminal, “Your martyrdom of 
ithese last years has now ended.” 
“This is not only makes a hero 
out of a criminal, but undermines 
the Nuremburg trials and. similar 
{judicial processes,” says Friedman. 
THE JEWISH EXAMINER, 
lished in New York, but per- 
aps commanding even greater 
respect than the a aper, says 
ina Dec. 31 editorial titled; A 


THREAT REVIVED: 

“We've frequently cited our rea- 
son for not relying on a rearmed. 
Germany. to ‘protect’ European 
democracy. We still believe that a 
remilitarized Reich is a greater po- 
tential- threat to England and 
France —and ultimately. to the 
U. §.—than to Russia.” 

Both papers weave phrases bor- 
rowed. from red-baiters into their 
warnings against West German re- 
armament, But the indignation. of 
the Jewish pe le against putting 
arms into ands -of the Nazi 
butchers is the dominant note in 
these articles, 


OSHAWA, Canadi. — Trade 
with the Soviet Union was de-| 
manded by the “Oshaworker,” or- 

n of the 8,000-member UAW 
1 222 at the General Motors 


Voicing dissatisfaction with the 
way the United States has forced 


viet Union under threat of eco- 
nomic retaliation, the UAW editors 
write: ° 


“Canada can. no longer ignore 
the tremendous trade potential of 
the Asian continent. There are one 
billion humans in the Soviet’ bloc 
that are more than able to buy the 


Canadian UAW Local Urges: 
Lift Bar to Trade with Soviet 


Canada to bar trade with the So-|+, 


“It is time for the Canadian gov- 
ernment and businessmen to 
change their antiquated. and suici- 
dal trade policy that is-leading us 
into a depression along with the 
‘United States. 


“They owe it to the unemployed 
and-to the géneral prosperity of 
e country. 

“(Ed. note: There are 100, 000 
jobless in Detroit, according to 
Mich. CIO News.) Shake away 


from the U. S. apron strings and 
et our share oi this market be- 
fore the U.S. sabotages Canada 
completely with tariffs, embargoes 


and dumping.” 


Western world’s products. | 


DET ROIT. Sthidie ebfeetion oe 
thé rearmament of Bhthocte ved Ger-| 


roots peti- 
tions now 7 tinea eee circulated in the 
12 St. area. 
Almost everyone approached is 
eager to sign the petition. - Address 


‘y 


jed to Senators Potter and McNam- r 


“The same men responsible for} 


Fone 
Karem 


tors R. O. Crisenberry (R- Murphys- 


maximum payment for a period of} 


a a — 
—_—2| — = ee 
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_ SINCE this-chart was put out last fall by the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, steel production has gone up somewhat—but not 


enough to improve the lot of the 


steelworkers by very much. 


linoisFEPC Labor — 


‘Bills in Hi 


SPRINGFIELD.—The first two 
weeks of the Illmois legislative | 


session hdve already. produced 
enough bills to spur a broad state- 
wide people's movement for pas- 
sage of labor, FEPC, school aid|a 
and tax reform measures. ~ - 

Democratic Rep. Charles Skyles 
introduced an FEPC bill in the 
House. This measure is to be the 
main concern-of Negro, labor and 
liberal groups who have carried 
én a ‘coalition battle for such a 
bill in every session in recent years. 

Less clear was the situation re- 
garding the legislation to raise the 
unemployment compensation bene-| . 
fits. Several bills have already 
been introduced, None, however, 
conform to the CIO demand for! in 
benefits of at least 65 percent of 
the — wage. 

* 


THE BILL introduced by Rep. 
Clyde Choate (D-Anna) was along 
the lines of what the Illinois State 
Federation of Labor requested. It 
called for a $35 weekly maximum 
and a 39-week period, with a new 
provision allowing workers to earn 
$15 a week outside their regular 
jobs without having it deducted 
from their unemployment beneliits. 


A measure sponsored -by Sena- 


; 


boro) and Glen ©. Jones (R-Ra-} 
leigh) provides for a $4 a week 


34 weeks. 
The Senate last week. passed 


opper 


would enable Chicago to vote_on 
$5 million bond issue for “he 
building of schools. 
* 


THE SENATE also passed an . 

ppropriation bill to pay state aid 
td Pocksols in full during the next 
six months. Both: this and bond 
issue measures have _the strong 
backing of the School Crisis Coun- 
cil, a coalition of Chicago liberal 
and labor organizations, ) 


A state legislative m was 
enunciated last week by the official 
Democratic er wad for. Mayor 
of Chicago, Richard Daley. —~ 

Daley urged Democratic legis- 
lators to tack the party's version 
of ‘constitutional reform, redistrict- 

and court reform bills. Daley 

ifered: with those who seek to 
restrict the democratic selection of 
judges under the slogan of “court: 
reform.” 

“We stand: codtehiansil to defend 
the rights of the p to’ elect 
their judges,” — | lared. : 


See the threat of an 
anti-labox “right to work” Dill 
loomed in Springfield this week. 
The Illincis Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation called for an anti-strike 


measure such as has been passed 


in 17 states. Such laws also pro- 
hibit. union security clauses in 


union contracts. 


The AFL, CIO and. independent: 


unions have already indicated they- 
will fight bitterly a 
and sent to the House a bill which tempt fo pass ‘such a 


inst any at- 


a law 


in Illinois. 
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By ROB F. HALL : a eae 


A DRIVE by labor for federal legislation to meet the problem of the runaway 
plants is rapidly shaping up here, Its first target will be repeal of section 14 B of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. That is the provision in the slave labor law which permits states to 
enact legislation to bar the union shop and under which 17 states have already passed 
the so-called right-to-work laws. Labor's aba en arises from the fact that Congress 


America 4 Miles Up 


(Joseph: North is now. on a 


speaking tour of the Pacific 


Coast where he was invited to 


- speak at meetings honoring the 


' 17th birthday of the Daily Peo- 
’ “ple's World. ) 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


AT 20,000 FEET Amer- 
ica lies below you like a 


. bas-relief map. It is a non- 


. stop flight on a DC 7 and 


-in minutes the spires of 


“of Manhattan vanished in the 
mist. 

You ate on the DC.7 by acci- 
_ dent; the plane 
that was. our | 
coach couldn't | 


i, because _ it 
loped me-> 
chanical trou- ; 
ble, a voice 


over the loud-« 


Be acne says. 


us 


Because you 


are incon-. 

vienced and , ) 
must wait two hours more the 
company will put you on the 
non-stop DC 7, which .will make 
it in eight hours. 

* Eight hours, from coast to 
coast! There is awe in the 
thought itself and four — 

it overwhelms you. A oe 


- - “blanket of cloud hides the land 


below the first thousand miles; 
it disappears and you are look- 
ing down onthe flat, brown, 

squared farmlands of Indiana. 
pi a there on it is a bright, sun- 
~ Jit day and vere is rand 
pale 


a. A Snamunee, itdes ty 


eames at lil ater inbieiad 


is as though you are here gaz- 
ing at an uninhabited ~ planet. 
You, feel majestic. and infinitesi- 
mal at the same time: a strange 
sensation. 


You talk to the old fellow 


swho is an. engineer-and you dis- 
cover that he is thinking much_ 


as you are. As the great jagged 
wall of the Rockies. loom.on the 
horizon he is talking about the 
Americans who came cross here 


-in the Conestaga’ wagons: You 


are peering down into the ma- 
jestic valleys whitened by snow- 
fall, ‘the land is tumbling dnd 
surging below you, and the old 


_ engineer says he has made the 


flight many times and always 
his mind returns to the covered 
wagons, the pioneers, the. 2 
ple yet incredible valor of their 
achievement. How much greater 


it is than ours, we who fly in 
‘armchairs at 350 miles an hour. 


* é 
YOU COME to the Conti- 


nental Divide and everywhere. 


ete look you see the distant 
lack of the peaks, the glittering 
white of the valleys, the canyons 


‘coming and going, and never, 


for hours, do you see a town, 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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IKE'S- BUDGET - 


CONGRATS—NOW THE NEXT JOB! 


WE ARE JUST $1,200 short of ous 
$60,000 fund drive goal at this writing 


with the sentiments 
from Missouri: 


don’t: you: try 
asec the year round?” 


¢ (Wednesday) and ‘the sum raised calls for 


congratulations. . We want to congratulate 


especially our supporters in Minnesota, 


Wisconsin, Missouri,‘ New England, Mich- 
and Ohio, who have all surpassed 
oe goals, 


We want to congratulate the, thousands 


‘of readers and friends of The Worker who 


have contributed so generously. We are 
| oe ane ee 
£ ‘ 


We also-want to agree most heartily 
in a ‘letter 


oe 


expressed 
“Here's a dollar and why © 


Amen, say we. Several hundred pledges 


of several dollars each week will take a 


terrible burden off us in our annual drives 
to make up our cperatng deficit. 


AND WITH the fund drive ae over 
our friends are getting down to the vital 


- Business. of the subscription drive. 


Last week New Jersey sent us 50 subs, 
New England 47 and Illinois 45. Brooklyn 


ak a 


which has been setting the:pace in New 


York. 
_ Aut tone renians of the coumiey. sad 
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nion Peril 


WASHINGTON. 


cannot or will not adopt legisla- 
tion forbidding plants - to run 
away from unionized to non- 
union areas. The solution, there- 


fore, must be found in laws 
‘ which: take the Muper profits out 


of running away. 


Thus while labor engages in 
a struggle in the 44/state legis- 


latures meeting this year to block 
enactment of the right to scab 
laws—or to repeal them where 
they. are on the books—it pro- 
poses to carry on a parallel fight 
here to return to the positon of 
the Wagner Act which “gave 
Congress a priority in the field 
of labor legi lation. | 
* 


SO FAR labor has not been ‘in . 


a hurry to make public its strat- 
egy in this fight. AFL president 
George Meany, however, in his 
statement criticizing the Pzesi- 
dent's State of the Union mes- 
sage expressed dissatisfaction 


with Ike’s “casual” approach to 
amending .Taft-Hastley and _sig- 


nificantly added this: 


“The single paragraph on this 
subject in his message fails to, 


' come to-grips with the overrid- 


ing problem of section 14-B of 
the law which not only permits 
but encourages states to destroy 


—union security by the enactment 
‘of the misnamed right to work 


laws. 
* 


AFL REPRESENTATIVES 
have been quietly sounding out 
Congressmen and Senators on 
the subject and several members 
of the House are reported pre- 
paring to introduce a bill speci- 
fically repealing 14 B.. 


Addressing the AFL’s nation- 


al. legislative council a fortnight 
ago president Meany struck a 
hopeful note. He said labor poor 
make progress with its legi 
-propdsals despite the fact ' that 
“pro-labor ram, aye? are 

in a minority: The AFL's leg 
_tive program will not be made 


public until: Feb. 1 when the ex-. 


-ecutive council meets_and puts 

it in final form, said Meany, _— 

he indicated that lexiention Wp 

“halt the tide of runaway, shi shops 

had id high priority. 96 N) it, 
* dept 


THIS IS. ALSO 


_News fee a ae erusal OF 


-. Labor Secretary James. 
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By BERNARD BURTON 

_- “*) YONKERS, N. ¥. 
"TWO THINGS hit you as ’ 
get off the train in this 
established industrial 
city: the wind that drives 


si 
from the ice floes,on the Hud- — 


son and numbs you momentarily, 
and a sense of shock among the 

pple, sometimes bordering on 
Shaeaiie oo numbing effect is 


I thought ong 8 first person I talk- 
ed to might not be typical, a cab 
driver waiting outside the station. 
“Is the Otis plant really going to 
move?” I asked. 

“I don’t know,” the hackie re- 
_plied as he hunched his shoulders 
against the wind. “A hellnva thing,” 
he went on, “a helluva thing. First 
the carpet ‘mill and now Otis. I 
don't know what they want. Wage 
cuts, I guess.” 

_ “But, aren't they faking a lot 
of money?” 

“Damn right, they are. I'd. sure 


like a piece of it. But they want —§ 


still more and figure they can get 
it some place else.- It’s a helluva 
note,” he repeated, shaking his 
head - solemnly. 
mill and now Ot.” 


“Fi irst the ‘carpet 7 


I TALKED 3 others in Yonk- — 


CFS: 


chants, people on the street and 


Otis . elevator workers, mer- .-°g 


restaurants, agit nearly always the 


same solemn shaking 
replies that-added up to: “A hell- 
uva ee first the! carpet mill and 


now Otis 
. The carpet mill -is the Alexan- ° 


der Smith Carpet Co., which, after” 


erst: a of operations here, 
moved off a months ago to. 


i where wages are low- 
. taxes. one Te 


: and their families. 
oe Otis Elevator €o. 
nee Sher. and to the 


their union, Local 453, of the 
CIO International Union of Elec- 
Workers.. “4 this — Le- 


do: so. 
the city st at that the company 
wants lower taxes, although - for 


three years past -the city 
eee ee 


ON A SATURDAY morning, 
Peterson invited all. the: workers . 
their families. to the Brandt 


2,100 workers and city officials: 
He demanded “cooperation” to cut 
costs, telling them with no, minc- 
ing of words: : 

“If we are unable to bird about. 
vol gaggle ee 
present p we WI ve no. 
choice but to transfer our manufac: | 
turing, as soon as possib'e, to a new 


He has: told! 


of -heads: and 
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. The powerful Machinists Union 
which has been among the most 
active in the drive against’ the 
right-to-scab laws has called a 
‘three-day conference here Jan. 27 
hes the National Planning Commit- 
‘tee. of the union’s Non-Partisan 
Political League. It is composed 
‘mainly of business .xepresentatives, 
s and local and district lodge officers. 
§. |Eric Peterson, national chairman 
i of the League, has announced the 
purpose .of the get-together .as 
| |twofold: First, to lay plans now 
: for mobilizing the strength of labor 
‘and its friends for the 1956 state 
and national elections, and second, 
to coordinate campaigns against — 
anti-union laws. Delegates will 
spend the first of the three days 
making calls on their Senators and 
Congressmen of Capitol Hill. 
| * 
IT. WAS. the. Machinists. Union 
which published in its weekly 
paper statements by three promi- 
‘tient religious leaders—Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish—condemning 
‘the right-to-work laws as. immoral 
and undemocratic. One of them,. 
{the Protestant minister, described 
the laws as a “conspiracy of the 
crafty.” ; ae ects . 
| This series ha; been regarded as - 
useful ammunition in the fight and 


3, . 


be 
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Dacses Seek More State Scab Laws 


By GEORGE MORRIS _ 

_ ANDREW J. ‘BIEMILLER, 
AFL: legislative representative, 
says that in vite half of the! 


‘44 legislatures . See this 
way 


‘Most of those states are outside 
ithe “solid South.” That part of the 
‘country is already under the right-' 
|to-scab rule. The fight to hold back; 


5 re- | pine” Fight-to-scab" drive is ‘vewed | 


| Normally states are given a right) 
Pit ag their own legislation jin 
that are limited to: commerce 
within a state only. But in this case 
state was given’a right to super- 
sede federal legislation in INTER- 
(STATE commerce’ industries. - Thus. 


"| 


and. even the most elementary 


| union practices, ‘as some have done. 


| It is interesting to. observe that 
the right-to-scab drive came in two 
waves. The first wave came in 


|ed—the year of the infamous 80th 
Congryss. Arizona, Arkansas, 
Ceorgia, lowa, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Texas and. Virginia passed 
their laws that year, Florida had al- 


jumped the gun with a test 


ready 
flaw as far back as 1944 


‘= | 
' TO SOME degree the use of 


jthose laws was restricted by the 


inability of ‘the open ‘shoppers to 
get National Labor Relations Board 


. | apptication of Section 14-b as they. 


‘ | wotild have liked and the slowness 


mid-western plant—and will sa 


reons 
domain Yonkers lay more. 
years ago could not have 


eT Ft. 
18 


ee 


i 
¢ 


ry 


oe 


i 
" 


its post-Civil War e of 
dustrialization.-Otis eb Gitehed 
there back in-1853 -and thie gs 
co the age of ‘Yonkers built it u 


foe into the -industri 
the North, the opens 


states. of 
will yee 


arrogant in laying down |come the law of America ‘notwith-' South Carolina in 1954; 
‘standing the provision in -the Taft-| 


|Hartiey law allowing the union 


ong shop. 
long before our country went 


The key to. the renewed 1955 
drive for these vicious laws-is a 
‘special section written into the’ 
' Taft-Hartley Jaw when it was pass- 
ed ini 1947; (Sec. 14 b), | 

* 


‘elevator’ company in - THAT SeCTIOn of the lw says 


| 


| 


lincentive ta. the reactionaries of 
every state to f 


tion 


t 


| | most fartreaching. 


ri nies to selon, eters Goes 
‘preference ever the federal. That! 
provision inthe law gave added 


. |@E the courts and the Democratic) 


er. Then came Abela | in 1953, 
| Leuisiana, -Mississippi and 


Several developments sciihladed 
to add incentive to the right-to- 
scab drive. 


| 


South or fled to those states 


a state can outlaw the union shop| 


the series has been reproduted 
widely in both CIO on AF AFL pub- 
ications. The CiO has also pisb- 
|lished a book of 172 pages analyz- 
ling’ the right-to-work=laws if those 
states which have adopted them. 
Repeal of 14 B of course is not 
‘the. only answer to the complex | 
iproblem of runaway shops. The | 
entire Taft-Hartley Act by weak- 
ening labor and undermining its 
ability to organize the unorganized 
eneourages the flight of the cor- 


expansion and -automation sweep: 
of recent years, While in the past 
only certain industries, mainly, ‘tex- 
tile, concentrated in the rec 
trend ‘now is for many industries 
to locate in that area. : 


Some companies connected their 
plans to “modernize” witha shift} 


: 


' arid cheaper, non-union labor, and, 


| 


1947, the year the law was pass-' 


; 


porations to non-union areas and 
shaekles labor's efforts to prevent 
that. A return to the Wagner Act. 
would-be the sharpest blow which 
could be struck against-the run- 


[away plant evil. 

Labor also realizes that another 
important. legislative victory over 
the runaway plant evil would be to 
raise minimum wage from its 
present 75 cents an hour to $1.25 
an hour. Bills providing for this 
increase in the minimum wage law 
have been introduced by a pumps 


‘of * een 
* 
SEEKING a legislative answer 
to the runaway plant preblem, 


Rep. Thomas J. Lane (D-Mass).has 
* | introduced a- bill authorizing the 


‘to areas that offer both lower taxes| 


“protection” from unions. That ‘ac-} 

cqunted for the impetus for the 
run-away, shop evil in recent-years. 
That induced runaways like Alex- 
ander Smith Carpet. to Mississippi 
‘after a century of operation in} 
‘Yonkers; American Safety Razor, 
from Brooklyn to Virgiriia. and: 
‘similar cases. 


But even more significant is the: 
trend among’ the big chain com-' 
‘panies. to ‘locate their new plants} 
in the southern or .other right-to-| 
scab states and transfer an increas-, 
‘ing amount of ‘the work of union- 
ized. plants to the new rains 
matized - plants... 


federal nif ages to give them 


| The SS agemtetey government al-| 


liance with the~ Dixiecrats, gave/ 
full. support ‘to the “states” tights” 


agency of the rmment, ' 
NLRB were mobil- 


especially - the 

ized to give . full effectiveness to! 
Section 14-b of T-H. A Series of 
rulings by the NLRB gave the- 


‘of that ‘section tu suit the open) 


doctrine <imder which the right-' 
|to-scab laws are being pit over. | 


interpretations: : 


shoppers. In one chain of relin-’s, 
the jurisdiction ‘of smaller estab-' 
lishments~ covering about a- third 


drive for right-to-' 
scab Jaws « because, “from that 
$s there ‘was - 
a 
ee ee ) 


‘of the workers of the country, was; 
ag add al a le ma 


: * 
A SECOND big factor was the 


GENERAL ELECTRIC and|Pederal government to extend 
foans to communities in areas of 


} 
Mee omayarar built huge plants in arg yment to enable - 


jis to make it paves for states. such 
as those in. New England, which 
| wi ravaged by unemployment 
partly as a result of runaway plants 
ito offer inducements similar to 
tthose which the runaway plants are 
fnaiog 1 in the non-unionized states. 


Rep. Lane has also introduced 


‘tthe work ot several unionized} 
\plants that have been either closed a measure to extend to eompanies 
or drastically reduced. “*  foperating non-defense plants (such 

Another icipittis 40° e- daive ts|as textile) in areas of labor corphar 
apparently the feeling that the most|the tax amortization -benefits now 
should be made of the hones yg aca cofpora- 
while the Eisenhower regime is so-Ca ‘defense 
in office, to invade the moce in| Dts fo 900 rm states.and non- - 
‘portant industrial states. The union communities, ~ 


emirtemeses Sang Rep. Robert W. Kean (R-NJ) has 
that the political ‘tried the approach. His 
ED in Washinigon can: be lost by; 


| bill. would prive runaway - cor- 

the end of next year. se hey ee ee 
speeding up their efforts. 

The Py abgccog campaign has vee James E. Murray (D-Mont) 

Palita ciliates bee een + ates ae 

(Continued on Page 1}) lo tie va a nt’ prob! es 
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By WILLIAM SENNETT 

CHICAGO, — Seven notorious 
machine hacks are now unopposed 
. in their race for reelection as alder- 

men in the February- 22 election. 

-. The failure of labor and liberal 
groups to’ intervene in many im- 
portant ward contests has already 
weakened the fight for a more rep- 
resentative and forward-looking 
city council. 

In the 24th and 27th wards on 
the West Side of the incumbent 
aldermen, Sidney Deutsch and 
Harry L. Sain, have successfully 
prevented Negro candidates from 
running against them. The Negro 
population in both areas is. over 
75 per cent. 
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- Alderman Deutsch arrogantly re-| 


fused to step aside for a Negro 
candidate despite widespread com- 
munity insistence that he~do so. 
And lie was able to prevent any 
real opposition by the tight control 
which absentee precinct captains 
have over thé Democratic machine 
in the ward. There are only args 
-Negro inct captains out of a 
total of 66 in the ward. 
| * : 
THE pattern of absentee control 
of a ward organization to prevent 


ee representation extends also 
to the 1st and 27th wards where the 


as led by a Negro 

precinct captain. This captain, Ad- 
niral LeRoy, was relieved of his 
fired from his patronage 

he filed. as a candidate for 


- 


TWO outstanding Negro candi- 


' dates are entered in the aldermanic 


races in the 4th and 6th wards. 


They are attorneys Claude B. Hol-| 


irespective “Democratic organiza- 


i“Nobedy is going te represent the 


-|Emil V. Pacini in the 10th ward. 


|candidates for aldermen. Five of 


s|Republican Party machine. Only| 
ione candidate, Seymour Simon, of} 


. © et A OO 
hreey 4 rom 


Ward Races | 


man and Sidney A. Jones Jr. If| 


elected, Negro ~ representation in 
the city council would be increased 
'to five members out of a total of 50 
aldermen. Both Holman and Jones 
have the official backing: of their 
tions. - 3 

‘ Running for office in a commun- 
ity where over 70 per cent of the 
population is Negro, Jones stated, 


Negro better than a Negro who 
knows what his people need and 
desire.” ; 

In a number of wards, there are 
“pro-Kennelly” candidates who 
have entered the race in a deliber- 
ate effort to divide the Democratic 
vote. They have little chance , of 
winning themselves, but their run- 
ning helps the reactionary Repub- 
lican candidate. Such is the case 
in the 9th ward where thé pro-Mc- 
Carthyite and white supremacist, 
Alderman Reginald DuBois is try- 
ing to’ win reelection. DuBois ‘is 
opposed by Albert H. La Plante 
who has Democratic Party backing. 
But Harry R. King Jr., who is 
pledged: to Kennelly,. has also’ en- 
tered the contest in a ward which: 
the Republicans won by a margin 
of 1,500 votes in 1951. % 


* 


AN independent candidate with 
IVI backing is opposing Alderman 


He is Frank G. Sulewski. This is 
‘the area which includes Trumbull 
Park Homes. Pacini is a Democrat 
and there is no Republican organi- 
zation candidate in the race. 

The Independent Voters of Hli- 
‘nois has thus far endorsed seven 


these candidates-are backed by the 


the 40th ward has Democratic 
Party support, — 

In four wards, the 4th, 6th, 9th. 
and 40th, the basis for unity of all 
sectors of the people's coalition 
has provided, There is agree- 
ment on a single candidate in these 


areas by sections of the labor move-| 


: 


j 
ment, by the bulk of the Negro 
people and by middle-class; good- 
government forces. 

‘If these groupings will enter 
into the campaigns and work out 
a Pp caager for joint activity they 
will be able to record a major vie- 
tery in the election of liberal can- 
didates. They will also contribute 
to greater independent political ae- 
tion and toward unity in the 
people's: movement. 


unemployment compensation bene- 


two 


- 


and tax reform measures. ) 
. Charles Skyles 

bill in the 

House. This measure is to be the: 
main concern of Negro,’ labor and 
liberal groups who have carried 
on a coalition battle for such a 
bill in every session in recent years. 
Less clear was the situation re- 
garding the legislation to raise the 


fits. Several bills have already 


Firetrap Deaths Fail 
To Halt Rent Increases 


CHICAGO.—Five: persons have 
died in Chicago firetraps in recent 


days—but Chicago landlords are: 
planning nothing but mcreased 


ViBacks3 


(Continued from Page 16) 


the Democratic Party must spell 
out the difference between Da-. 
ley’s program and that of his 
oppenents, What is really good- 
rmment in housing, race re- 
tions, education, labor-manage- 
ment disputes, city services? Only 
by showing there is a difference 
between Daley and Kennelly can 
the Democratic Party convince | 
the independent voters that the 
issue is not a struggle for power 
within the ‘machine,’ but on the 
contrary, the issue is the peo- 


aloe gs versus Big-Busi- Dr. Levett it : 
Speak. at. Rally . 


Meanwhile, a Democratic 
Party campaign strategy com- 
mittee indicated last week an 
awareness of the. growing under- - 
standing by labor and the Ne- | 
gro people about.the character 
of the candidates in the race. 
The Democratic Party Jabelled. 
Merriam “the La Salle Street 
candidate, “Kennelly,” the State 
Street candidate” and called Da- 
ley, “the people’s candidate.” 


lagain. On the North. Side, land- 
lords said flatly they will seek an- 
other 5. to 10 percent. boost... This 
was openly stated by members of 
the North Side Real Estate Board. 


tsecretary of the Virgin Islands, 


rentals. 


Surveys on the Sotth, North 
and West sections of the city 
showed that general increases in 


rents are being scheduled once 


On the South Side,’ landlords 
have just milked every bit of profit 
they can .out of. tenants who are 
generally paying the highest rent 
per room anywhere in the city. 

However, both here and on the 
West Side, rent increase demands 
re expat tam ladon in the 
sce of ‘tek onal ' 
the. city_and the federal govern- 
ment to cope with , the 
Crisis in Chiecago.> 


CHICAGO. — The Hon. Robert 


heads a roster. of community and. 


housing} 


| 


a 
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been introduced. None, however, 
conform to. the CIO demand fer 


ae 
THE BILL introducéd by Rep. 
Clyde Choate (D-Anna) was along 
the lines of what the Hllinois State 
‘Federation of Labor requested. It 
ealled for a $385 weekly maximum 


‘and a°39:week period Avith a new — 


provision allowing w s to earn 
$15 a week outside/ their regular 


jobs without haying it deducted. 


‘from their unemployment benefits. 

A measure sponsored by Sena- 
tors R. O. Crisenberry (R-Murphys- 
}bore} and Glen O. Jones (R-Ra- 
leigh) provides for a $4 a week 


|maximum payment for a peried of 
134 weeks. 


| The Senate last week passed 
and sent to the House a bill which 
would enable Chicago to vote on 
|a $5° million bond issue fer the 
building of schools. 

* 

THE. SENATE also passed an 
appropriation bill to pay state aid 
to schools in full during the next 
‘six months. Both this and bond 
issue measures have the strong 
‘backing of the: School Crisis Coun- 
cil, a coalition of Chicago liberal 


‘and laber organizations. 
| A state legislative am was 
enunciated last week by A official 
-Democratic candidate for Mayor 
of Chicago, Richard Daley. __ 

|. Daley urged Democratic legis- 
lators to back the party’s version 
of constitutional reform, redistrict- 
jing. and court reform bills. Daley 
: with those’ who seek to 
‘restrict the democratic selection of 
judges under the slogan of “court 
reform.” a 

“We stand committed te defend 


their judges,” Daley declared. 
MEANWHILE, the threat of an 
anti-labor ““right to work” bill 


‘loomed in Springfield this week. 
‘The THinois Manufacturers Asso- 


Morss ‘Lovett; former government ciation called fer an anti-strike 


measure ‘such as has been passed 
in 17 states. Such laws also proe- 
hibit union -security clauses : in 
- The AFL, CIO and independent 
‘unions have already indicated they 
‘will fight bitterly against any at- 


tempt to pass such a law in Illinois. 


‘~* 


(Centinued from Page 16) 
only hope for eventual freedom 
was to migrate to Africa and 
-- there - establish . an «independent 

nation oftheir. own. | a 
..Today, mostof. us are in- 
clined to smile at the unreality 
of such assumptions and such 
proposals. But these proposals 

BY the time he returned from 
college in the summer of 1929, the 

In Everlasting Memory 
' Died Jan. 24, 1945 in France 


————————— 


from which they had been evicted. 


ttorney 


|the establishment of a republic in| ..The leaders of one organization, 


Africa did not offer a realistic’: or 
fundamental solution to the prob- 
lems of his le. 


foie 
ui 


5 
3 
: 


i 
if 


ot 


in all sections ! 


‘tean ‘life. 


AS a result of 


j 


lever, that at’ this stage of his life, 


iwhat promised to be a successful 
| political ‘eareer in the Democratic |b 


: 


in the smmunity life of Chicago: 
the Democratic Party, held out} 


some promises to. young Claude} 


ot glo ade x. poate 
of determined. young people, wit 

Claude Lightfoot .as one of their 
leaders, formed . themselves - inta| 


.|the first Young Negro Demecraticja 


Club in Cook 
The evidence wi 


. show, how- 


Claude . Lightfoot made another 
discovery. He came to understand 


litical 
10 profess to have the interests 


go, |of the workers at heart; do ‘not fol-jor 
low their preachments into prac- jin’ 
. tice, red 


m } 


$0, Claude Lightfoot gave up 


Party in Chicago and joined the 


. , ] Ny 
ares est a ag 


South Side began ‘to search for 


. 
“- 
. 
¥ 
- — 
« 
_ 


that some people including .some|wi 
itical leaders, ME moe! 
ne ge epee tS and | 


Communist Party. He- was and he |fi 
|still is convinced ‘that in that party | in; 
egrojhe has found a political —— aus 
all/ ple 
has remained a member be-jogi 
cause—he believe his work in that} — 
—, and as a represetitative of | Li 
“party has made him a better erye 


| "FREE evidence of his activities 


asjin these postwar years will reflect 


In November, 1945, he 
honorably discharged 


bs . 


re ro 


— a ial . ee 
- 


this true teaching and advecacy and 


itthis intentions for his country’s fu- 


‘ture, It will reveal instances. in 


: Mr. Lightfoot wrote or ¢ir- 
the numerous community 
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benefits of at least 65 percent of 
jthe average wage. 


the rights of the people te elect © 
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aun. 25 Is dost 


Chance to Register 
CHICAGO,—Tuesday, Jan 25, 


is the last day for Chicagoans | 


to register for the 
primary e : 
have moved simply need to fill 
out a change of address card. 


- But those who have never voted 


before, or who have not voted 
for four years, or who have never 
registered under their present 
name in Chicago must register 
to be eligible to vote. 

All precinct polling places will 
be open on Jan. 25 from 8 a.m. 
"one 9 p.m. 


forthcoming 
lection.. Those who 


~ Steelwor 
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In Slump, | 


CHICAGO: — Jubilant | steel 


- company predictions for 1955 


are leaving little causé for joy 
among the steelworkers in this 
Chicago-Gary as well in other 


‘steelmaking centers. 


in profits has le 


The upturn in gee and. 
many ‘steel- 
workers «unemployed, many 
working short weeks and getting 
below-standard wages. 


The latest report of the Illi- 


- nois Department of Labor shows 


a decrease of 9,400 workers in 


the primary metal industries in 


bad,” 


-.and short work-weeks still plague 


this state, compared to a year 
ago. . Average weekly hours 
worked are also down. 

“Profit records show that the 


said steel union 
Joseph Gertnano. He added, 
however, that unemployment 


the steel communities here. 

A’ SPECIAL report by the — 
United Steelworkers. president 
David J. MacDonald on “Steel- 
workers and the, National. Econ- 
omy” disclosed that there has 


been. little or no. infprovement. 


. in the financial condition of the 


steelworkers in spite of the man- 
agement talk of a “new boom.” 
“Millions of workers and their 


families in steel and other in- 


. dustries have been . 


sree 
faced with great - distress 


: we cannot stand idly. by,” =~ 


clared the union report, “the 


'. great resources of America must 


be utilized to meet this prob- 
lem now.” | 
The report gave emphasis to 
the union’s demand for public 
works, housing, road and proj- 


ect building to take up~-the < 


slack in employment. Such a 
program has not yet. been put 
into the 1955 Congressional 
hopper, although the Congress- 


Ray Madden (D- ind William 


ies are not doing too 


E. McVey (R-Iil), Barratt O'Hara 
(D- Il) are aware of the steel 
union's. program. 
w 

THE U.S. News and World 
Report, m a profit foreeast for 
1955 predic a “substantial in- 
crease’ for the steel industry. 

The head of Republic Steel, 
Charles M. White, however, in- 


dicated this week that the steel. 


ers Still 


t Up 


companies will not look favor- 
ably. on any attempt by the 
union to seek a wage increase 
this spring. 


“I am rather appalled,” he 
said in an interview with an 
“Iron Age’ reporter, “even to 
think of any demands coming 
on ag * of the high pay and ter- 
rific fringe benefits which our 
men aré now EOE : 
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SINCE’ this chart was put out last fall by the American Iron 


men from: this steel. area, Reps: and Steel Institute, steel production ‘has gone up somewhat—but not 
enough to improve the lot of the ste¢lworkers by very much. 
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CHICAGO.—Despite the. ef- 


forts of some leaders of the In- 
) dependent Voters of Illinois to 
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* 
WHILE the Merriam support-. 


ers agreed to a-compromise “in 


' “the issues in the elections, a 
gation from District 11 of the 


 Jeaders heeded. 
.. sentativés. of labor, the N 


fort to . tampede | 


OP toe 


late Fails 


issues. Other delegations, par- 
ticularly from trade unions, have 
seen or are. planning to see Rich- 
ard Daley, the regular organiza- 
tion choice for mayor. 4 
In an interview with on 


United Electrical Workers union, 


headed by. Ernest ab ay Ther de-. 


clared, 
Daley . 


“In selecting Richard 
, the Democratic Party 


the many repre- - 


These are portions of the ad- 
_ dress of defense attorney George 
W. Crockett, Jr., to the jury in 
the Lightfoot case in the Fed- 
eral court of Judge ac L. 
Sullivan: 


“— 


THIS CASE becomes a test 
case in which it must ultimately 
be determined whether or not 
the membership section of the 
Smith Act, on its face and as 
applied to the facts here, can be 
squared with our Constitution's 
guarantees of freedom of speech, 
press and assembly. .. .° 
- The. indictment charges the 
defendant with three things: 
First, that he was a member of 
the Communist Party; second; 
that he knew the Communist 
Party “was and is a society, 
group or assembly of persons” 
wha teach and advocate the vio- 
lént overthrow of the govern- 
ment, that Mr. Lightfoot him- 
self intended to bring about 
such violent overthrow “as 
speedily as circumstances would 
permit.” i 
*% 

THE first of these charges 
against Mr. Lightfoot concerns 
itself with an act—the act of 
bing a member of the Commu- 
nist Party. But the other two 
charges against him do not in- 
volve acts of any kind. They re- 
late solely to his state of mind— 


’ to what is alleged that he knew 


and what he intended. 

As to the ACT which the in- 
dictment charges—membership in 
the Communist Party: there is 
no dispute between the prosecu- 
tion and ourselves; For. many 
years, Mr. Lightfoot has openly 

blicly stated that he is a 
mee r of the Communist Party. 


- and on his behalf, I repeat that 
_ Statement te you today. 


The evidence will ee that 
he has spoken as a Communist 
at innumerable public, gatherings 
and has written as a Communist 
for Communist and non-Com- 
munist publications. He has re 
resent 
nois legislative committees and 
at an international conferénce in 
Moscow in 1935 which formu- 
lated a program to meet the 
menace of Hitler fascism. 


* 


HE HAS been his party's can~ 
didate for public office ‘in this 
state. He has held various of- 
fices in the Communist Party ir 
Illinois—including the" distinction 
of being the first: Negro state 
chairman of a 
the history of Illindis. 
Since Mr. Lightfoot’s mem- 
_ bership in the Communist Party 
is not disputed, and since the in- 
dictment does not charge him 
with any other act, the issues 
before you are reduced to two. 
Both of these have to do with 
Mr. Lightfoot's state of mind. 
are: first, whether. the 
here knew and. under- 
stood the- Communist Party to be 
a society,” group or assembly of 


persons who teach and advocate 


,. that — still a 
young e become 
attracted by cy Ts dot and 
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his party before [Hli--’ 


when he, along with 


litical party in — 


fendant himself has. ever ad- 
vocated or encouraged anyone 
to advocate the overthrow - of 
our government; or that he has 
done one single act in further- 
ance of any. alleged plan or 
scheme to overthrow the govern-. 
ment by*violence or otherwise. 
Nor is the Communist Party or 
communism on trial in this case. 
The merits. or demerits: of the 
views of Mr. Lightfoot or the 
licies of his party are not be- 
ore you. Today, when Commu- 
nists and communism are the 
objects .of widespread and 
highly-publicized condemnation, 
most of us have strong opinions 
on these questions. But these - 
opinions should have no part in 
your considerations of the evi- © 
dence in this case. 
* 


WHO is Claude Lightfoot and 
what factors molded his thinking? 
Mr.‘ Lightfoot was bom j 

Arkansas, on the banks of the 
Mississippi River. He came to 
Chicago with his parents in 


1918, when he-wag eight years 


old. This was.the period of the 
post-war emigration of the Ne- 
groes northward; and his first 
recollection of force and vio- 
lence was the Chicago Race Riot 
of 1919. 

-As a youth, Mr. Lightfoot at- 
tended - the Wendell Phillips 
High School. and later had one 
year of college work at. the Vir- 
ginia Union University at Rich- 
mond, Va. But in 1929, the de- 
pression came and young Claude 
like many others, had to give up 
his quest for a college education i 
and return to Chicago, - 

As the’ evidence here unfolds, 
you will come to realize that the 
one consuming passion of Mr. 
Lightfoot’s whole life has been 
advancement of the cause 

uality and freedom for his 
ple and ending the force, vio- 
abc and other indignitiés and 
privations they have suffered for 
$o many. years. This lifelong ob- 


__ jective has led him through pro- 


gressive stages of political devel- 


opment, 


* 


CLAUDE LIGHTFOOT came 
to maturity in the years follow- 
ing World War I and its slogan: 


_“M ake the: world safe for democ- 


. These prs the years 
nany other 
youn “people in go and 
elsewhere, began to think and 
ask embarrassing questions about 
this democracy of ours which we 
had fought so hard and worked 
so hard'to secure. ~ ° 
Growing up in Chicago's ” 
South Side, young Claude found 
that the pattern¢ of discrimina- 
tion in the’ North proved: to be 
almost as difficult to break down. 
as the official policy of legalized 
segregation in the Deep South. 
Decent housing was foreclosed 
to his family through the med- 
ium of restrictive covenants; his 
relatives were the last to be 
hired ‘and the first to be fired; 
and public employment on an 
level above the most’ menial 


racy.” 


was non-existent, 


* : : 
THE evidence here will show. 
teen-ager, - 


false hopes ‘of the ray A move- 
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By ROB F. HALL 


A DRIVE by labor for federal legislation to meet the problem of the runaway 
wa is.rapidly shaping up here. Its first target will be repeal of section 14 B of the 
aft-Hartley Act, That is the provision in the slave labor law which permits states to 
enact legislation to bar the union shop and under which 17 states have already passed 
the so-called right-to-work laws. Labor's problem arises from the fact that Congress 
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ASSIGNMENT U.S.A 


America 4 Miles Up* 


(Joseph North is now on a 
speaking tour of the Pacific 
Coast where he was invited to 

speak at- honoring the 


meetings 
17th birthday of the Daily Peo- 
ple's World.) 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


AT 20, 000 FEET Amer- 
ica lies below you like a 
bas-relief map. It is a non- 
stop flight on a DC 7 and 


in minutes the spires of: 
of Manhattan vanished in the 


You aré on the DC 7 by acci- 

dent; the plane 
‘that. was our. 
coach . couldn’t 

because it 
chanical : trou- | 
ble, a voice 
over the loud-. 


* = says. 
use you 


are incons 


vienced and 


-maust wait two hours more she 


company. will put you on the 
non-stop DC 7, which will make 
it in eight hours. 


Eight hours, from” coast to 
coast! There is awe in_ the 
thought itself and four miles 
up it overwhelms you. A rolling 
et of cloud hides: the-land 
below the first thousand miles; 
. it disappears and you are look- 
ing down on the fat, brown, 
squared levee: of Indiana. 
errnee & i « btieht, sun- 
lit day and everything is trans- 
lucent. —_. 
| the pert little air-hostess says 
u are traveling 350 miles an 
sting you look down on the 
7 and think of 
n, Sawy balloon who 
he Anta to see the: states 
ted as they are on the maps: 


bir tradlessanpy; Stiasu scavenge 


is as though you are here gaz- 
ing at an uninhabited planet. 
You feel majestic and infinitesi- 
mal at the same time: a strange 


‘sensation. 


You talk to the old fellow 
who is an engineer and you dis: 
cover that he is thinking muth 


as you are, As the great jagged 
‘wall of the Rockies loom on the 


horizon: he: is talkin. about the 
Americans who came cross here 
in the Conestaga wagons. You 
are peering down into the ma- 
jestic valleys whitened by: snow- 
fall, the land is tumbling ard 
surging below you, and the old 
engineer says he has made the 
flight many times and always 
his mind returns to the covered 
wagons, the pioneérs, the sim- 
ple yet incredible valor of their 
achievement. How much greater 
it is than Ours, we who fly in 
armchairs at 350. miles an hour. 


* 

YOU COME to the. Conti- 
nental Divide and everywhere 
yee look you see the distant 
lack of the peaks, the glittering 
white of the valleys, the canyons 
coming and going, and never, 
for hours, do you see a town, 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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IKE’S BUDGET 


- from Missouri: 


CONGRATS—NOW THE NE 


WE ARE JUST $1,200 short of our 
$60,000 fund drive goal at this writing 
(Wednesday) and the sum raised calls for 
congratulations. We want to congratulate 
especially’ our supporters in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Missouri, New England, Mich- 
igan, and Ohio, who have all surpassed 
their ‘goals. 


We want to congratulate the thousands 
of readers and friends of The Worker who 
have contributed so-generously. We are 


et over the 


goal. 


We also want to. agree most heartily 
with the sentiments expressed in a letter 
ee “Here's a gd equal why 

t you try to get 
tributions the 


Amen, say we. Several hundred pledges 
of several. dollars each week will take a 
terrible burden off us in our annual drives 
to make up our operating deficit. 
“ 


AND WITH the fund drive about over 


our friends are getting down to the vital 
business of the subscription drive. 


Last week New Jersey sent us 50 subs, 


New England 47 and Hlinois 45. Brooklyn 


came up with 342 subs to tie Manhattan 
which has been setting the pace in New 


York. 


But some regions of the country, and 


important ones like and Ohio 


have not gotten off ‘the ground at all. 
What will you do this week to get a 
subscription for The Worker? 


> 
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WASHINGTON. 


cannot or will not adopt legisla- 
tion forbidding plants to run 
away from unionized to non- 
union areas. The solution, there- 
fore, must be found in laws 
which take the super profits out 
of running away. 


Thus while labor engages in 
a struggle in the 44 state legis- 
latures meeting this year to block 
enactment of the right to scab 
laws—or to repeal them where 
they are on the books—it pro-. 
poses to carry on a parallel fight 
here to return to the positon of 


- : the Wagner Act which gave 


Congress a priority in the field 
of labor legi-lation. 
* 


SO FAR labor has not been in 
a hurry to make public its strat- 
egy in this fight. AFL président 
George Meany, however, in his 
statement criticizing the Presi- 
dent’s State of the Union mes- 
sage expressed dissatisfaction 
with Ike's “casual” approach to 


amending Taft-Hartley and sig- 
nificantly added this: 


“The single paragraph on this 
subject in his message’ fails to 


come to grips with the overrid- 


ing problem of section 14-B of 
the law which not only — 


but encourages states to’ destroy - 
union security by the éanttneke 


of the misnamed right to work 


laws.” 
*. 


AFL REPRESENTATIVES 


have been quietly sounding out 
Congressmen and Senators on 
the subject and several members 
of the House are reported pre- 
paring to introduce a bill speci- 
fically repealing 14 B. 
Addressing the AFJ’s nation- 


al legislative council a fortnight 
ago president Meany struck a 
hopeful note. He said labor could 
make progress. with its legislative 
proposals despite the fact that 
pro-labor Congressmen are still 
in a minority. The AFL's legisla-. 


tive program will not be.made  ~ 
publie until Feb. 1 when Of es: : 


) THIS 18. ALSO suggested by 

News Repindbt: 0. as refangl 
Labor Secretary James. Mitchell 

_ to press for repeal of ihc 8 


uw, 


ee ee 
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_.. driver waiting outside the station. 


ig 
city: the wind that drives up 
from the ice floes on the Hud- 


peer ‘sometimes 

longer whose numbing effect is 
thought fhe first person I talk- 

ed to might not be typical,.a cab 


“Is the Otis plant really going to 
move?” I asked. 

“I don't know,” the hackie re- 
plied as he hunched his shoulders 
against the wind. “A helluva thing,” 
he went on, “a helluva thing. First 
the ‘carpet mill and now Otis. I 
don’t know what they want. —~ 
cuts, I guess.” 

“But, aren they making a 


“Damn right, they are. I'd sure 
like a piece of it. But they want 
still mare and figure they can get 
it: aay place else. It's a helluva ~* 

‘the repeated, shaking his 
head + Some “First the carpet 


~e of = 


replies that added up-to: “A hell- - 
uva thing: first the carpet mill and | 
now Otis.” i 
The Racieot toll is ‘Gin. stleetans: = 
der Smith Carpet-Co., which, after 
neariy a ceritury of operations hére, 
moved off a few months _ago to 


ae li 


AFL legislative 


from the City fathers, the eens represen 
“\ says that in about half of the 


and their union, Lecal’ 453, uf the 
GIO. International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers. At this writiag, Le- 
Rey A. Peterson, company presi- 
Sid, hasn't spelled out the kind ‘to get passage of a “tight to-work” 
of ‘eooperation he wants from the (right to scab) law. 


: he has anmounced) fost of those states are outside! 
oe uld do so. He has told ine “solid South.” That part of the 


country is already under the right- 
'to-seab rule, The fight-to hold-back. 


the “right-to-scab” drive is ‘s~ ~ed | 


| get National Labor Relations Beard ;ized plants to the new ocrpsicessd 7 
_ | weuld hhave liked and -the slowness. 


“a a aetna cts the ‘Sateen cine: 
em sapigaerrdrnaty rcs peaet the North, the open shop will. be- 
been more down come the law of America notwith- 


the tars add- incentive to the right-te- 


Yes, Yonkers is a city with long 
tradition, and it ‘boasted of ; fac-| The key to the renewed 1955 
tories long before out country went drive for these vicious: laws is a 
cunestation Gee cael Tate section writhen ito the. 
 Taft-Hartley law-when it was 
ed in 1947,"(Sec. 14 dj, 
* 


rankings Pongal tangs eg 
‘that is MORE . restrictive _ 


with regard | 
the state-lit is the state lew that shall have! 
IVE) preference ever the federal. That| 
for the provision in the law gave added 
‘has'incentive te the _Teactionaries sel 


corr met os ae, SF — was an aad. | 
as a high. - ed advantage over the federal law 
43) ‘which allows the union shop. 


Inessee, Texas and Varginia. passed from Brooklyn to Virginia and 


: lready. j 
| eed ac gatas 


cis ‘Then came Alabama ‘in 1953 


pass-'doctrine under which the right- 


[to-scab laws are “being put over. 
THAT SECTION of the law says | 


(Continued hele Page 1) 

The powerful Machinists Union 
which has been among the most 
active in the drive against the 
right-to-scab laws has called a 
|three!day conference here Jan. 27 
of the National Planning Commit- 
| jfee _ of the union’s Non-Partisan 
. Political League. It is composed 
mainly of business representatives, 
and local and district lodge officers. 
Eric Peterson, national chairman 
of the League, has announced’ the 
purpose of. the get-together as 
twofold: First, to lay plans now 
:. | for mobilizing the strength of labor 
!.-_| and “its friends for the 1956 state 
and national elections, and second, 
to coordinate campaigns against 
anti-union laws. Delegates will 


spend the first of the three diys 
making calls on their Senators and 
Congressmen. of Capitol Hill: 

) 

IT WAS the Machinists Union 
hich published im ~ its weekly 
"paper statements -by three promi- 
‘nent religious Jleaders—Protestant, 
Catholit arid Jewish—condemning 
the right-to-work laws as..immoral 
and undemocratic. One of them, 
the Protestant minister, deseribed 
the laws as. a: SOY Se 
crafty.” : 

This series hal been cankudied as 
— | useful ammunition in the fight and 
the series has been reproduced 
widely in both CIO and AFL pub- 
| lications. The» CIO. has also pub- 
\Jished a book of mag analyz- 
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tative, wath a sate 


the state was 
sede federal 


P ssa titan anicadiud Winget 4 
land even the most stig shop) Some “modernize” with a shift 
union practices, a Gomeat|lans to Coder wah « to 

It is imteresting to observe that and cheaper, non-union labor, and 
the right-4te-scab drive came ig two “protection” from unions. That ac- 
waves. The first wave came in| counted for the ‘ampetus for flie|™ 
1947, the year the law was -'run-away shop evil in recent years. 


\ed—the. year of the infamous 80th) That induced runaways like Alex-|4 a 

Congress. Arizena, Arkansas, ‘ander Smith Carpet to Mississippi ubor also reali 

Georgia; Iowa, Nosth Casolina,' after century. of operation in;important legislative victory . 

North Dakota, South Dakota; Tey Yonkers; American Safety Razor the gong mat evil would ee to 
raise the minimum wage from its 

their laws that year. Florida had al-' similar cases. 

the gun with a test| But even more significant is the?" 

| trend among the big chain com-|” 


*. . |panies to locate their new plants 


TO. SOME degree the use of m_ the southemn or other right-to- 
those laws was restricted by the scab states and transfer .an iucreas- 
‘inability of the open sheppers to ing amount of the work of union- 


of Section 14-b:as they|matized plants. - 


lof the courts and the Democratic! ¢ ad! 
| Westinghouse built huge plants pig 


‘federal en to give them 
green ‘light which 
Sothern states in they are' them to 
Ony Naha joined the right-to-. rs 7; 1 


“iscab paar {in 1952) between cig aR 
and the inauguration of Eisenhow- 


and -Louisiana; Mississippi and: 
South Carolina in 1954. ES 
Several deve ned 


scab drive. 

The Eisenhower government al- 
liance with the .Dixsiecrats, gave 
full support to the “states: rights” 


Every "agency: of the ahaa 


y the NLRB’ were: 


of that se ay to pat the open’ 


In one chain of rilines, 


LR cheat scorer 
Sos ey 
workers of 


: country, as | 
roy ob sta 


beeen ox 
Serenity oot 
of next year. So 


oe ee 


byt 
are : 


cars ‘affects collective bargain-; Pia ae mgs Pen tet 
(Continued on Page 11) Rapier? ti 


WS. 


A SECOND bia factor was the 


Cal 


- MICHIGAN 


5 ies section of be contract 
used as.a whip for more speed- 


up got a drastic goin vt Bo a 
reduced. to a shel ofits 


will net cause or permit mem- 
bers to instigate unauthorized 
strikes. The workers’ leaders al- 


so added a new section barring - 


the company from using the 
lockout weapon... 


FATIGUE TIME. On produc- 
tion a worker now gets 24 min- 
utes a day for fatigue time. The 
new proposal is to make it 48 
minutes . of jhe 480 minutes 
worked on a shift. 


' RELIEF. The contract reads 
that there shall be one relief 
mun for each 19 men on assem- 
bly work. This never worked 
Out. Proposal now is that it be 
‘one felief man for 14 and the 
National Ford-UAW bargaining 


committee is ae on an ad- - 
ditienal proposal for- coming 


eo that this be improv- 


SENORITY. Under the old 
sefup a worker who transfers 
to another Ford plant couldn't 
take his seniority with him but -- 
started new imag Now: the. 


oe ten is they take ¢. seniority 


PENSIONS, At present it’s 
$1.75 for each. year of service 
plus. social security and you got 
to have 30 years of seniority and 
. be 65, before you are eligible. 
-This section-on pension to be 
. changed, boost to $2:50 for each 
year of service, plus social secu- 
rity and it can go up to 40 years 
seniority. 

Other - improvements were 


“worked out on, medical and 
-early retirement cases.. The de- 
-mand for vested rights was 
strongty emphasized. 

The Ford contract with: the 
' UAW. expires on June 1. Nege- 
tiations can start 60 days ahead 
Sins date of expiration. 


Present at the GCM Canker 


- T19 locals of the UAW-CIO in 
‘the United States and Canada. 


While the contract was gone 
over clause by clause during the 
“bulk. of three davs and two even- 


sine, cornlons fan Sommer: saajor. in- : 


prevements were for 
GM than for Ford. 


10 STRIKE onc aa Par- 


committee agreed to try to s 


grievance 
ea A 1 to. permit 


Strike notice to be Nel on any . 


excessive accumulation of griev- 
ances (and not just on: produc- 
tien. standards, as. now) was re- 
feed 
COMPANY SECURITY—Par- 
agraph eight remains unchang- 
ed, giving the corporation the 
exclusive right and responsibility 
to hire, promote, discharge, or 
discipline for cause; to maintain 
discipline and efficiency of em- 
ployes; and to determine the 
schedules of production. - Using 
its ts under this paragraph, 
GM arbitrarily - establi 
39°shop rules which . are used 


with special vehemence against . 


militant unionists, 
committeemen. 


PRODUCTION STANDARDS 
—A proposed clause. was added 
saying that no employee .can be 
disciplined for failure to meet an 
established standard until two 
days after he has been notified. 
Some delegates objected to this, 
inasmuch as in their plants they 

 havezestablished that there shall 
be no disciplining whatsoever so 
long as the fairness of a given 
standard is still\in dispute. — 


SENIORITY—A demand was 
adopted that there shall be no 
more separate male and female 
semiority lists. Transferable sen- 
‘jority was-asked for new plants 
and plants to which specific 
operations have been moved— 
but not, as in the case of Ford, 
on an overall corporation basis. 


OVERTIME —GM_ will be 
asked to pay time’and a half for 
Saturdays as such, even on con- 
tinuous 7-day operations; to pay 
time and one half for any .time 
worked over eight hours within 
any 24-hour period; to - pay 
double time for all time worked 
over ten. hours; and te pay a 
full eight bours for any part of 
a working day worked. ~~ 

There was some discussion 

from the fleor about encourag- 

- ing a union policy of no overtime 
so long as tens of thousands of 
“members ate unemployed, with 
more to come use of auto- 
mation; and so long as the com- 
pany is using overtime to stock- 
pile against a possible - strike. 
This was not ‘resolved. 


NO CHANGES were made 
in clauses which (a) say that a 
ident closed down because of a 


particularly 


strike elsewilere in GM shall be | 


ee ae eee 


— 


|Paxton’s door and out of his pocket: 


coaewak Feb. 19. His cola 
will be resumed next week, . 


caiaened’ ‘on strike (this robs 
locked-out workers of unemploy- 
ment compensation) and (b) per- _ 
mit a production worker who 


goes ber into sound Wak toad pete a 
mto 


aa to pga toa scaliontty 
while he is on the other side of 
the fence. 


FULL. TIME. FOR COM- 
MITTEEMEN is proposed. This 
would help protect- committee- 
men from victimization under 
the arbitrary company rules. 
However, the demand is linked 
to additional time for district 
committeemen, a weak bargain- 
ing point inasmuch as the time 
now allotted is not used in full. 

DISCHARGE-—It was recom- 
mended > that the present cor- 
poration policy to discharge any- 
one off for shee days without 
proper notification be changed 
to require a registered letter to 
be sent to said gmploye after 
three days, allowing him an -ad- 
ditional three days in which to 
reply. 

LO “1 AL _ NEGOTIATIONS 
were to such.questions 
as personal we f, gloves, ceffee | 
break, 50- percent rule, wage in- 
equities and foundry problems. 

The GM contract expires May 
29, aad worms can pat by 


Halt Eviction 


Of Family of 6 


By BETTY BARNETT 


DETROIT :—The little pe 
flat at 4120 Cass, brightened by: 

a single tiny bulb, on the third 
Ren of an ancient ‘tenement, : 
with the laughter and shouts 
six —— children. Yet this was 
the day when they were to be 
evicted, the newspapers Mad said. 


’ The mother of these six chil- 
dren, Mrs. Dorothy. Paxton, 27, a 
‘tiny, very. friendly woman ‘with a 
tired face for her age, told me her 
story, Mrs. Paxton béen livi ing 
here with two of her children an 
just after Christmas her husband, 


a 


prior, sent the. four older 
children to her because he could} 
not afford to keep them any longer. 


When John left, he owed $80) 
on their Herman Gardens apart- 
ment. Officials of the Detroit 
Housing Commission would not 
refit her another public housing: 
unit until she paid the debt. Then‘ 
the owner of the building ordered 
the family out Monday or Tues- 
day with a court order. Tuesday 
morning, a2 man knocked on Mrs.’ 


its bath y-Syaeg He said, 
“I have 
Pe ge ee | 


Mrs. immediately 


‘least 60,000. more, while the nation’s press is 


eviction -sotices from out 


Western Michigan regional director, as the other. 
AGAIN we make the point that with many new posts opening 
up for v.p.s. and heard members, a Negro member of top UAW 
leadership is long overdue in the existing lity white setup. 


oe * 


Pia AT MOTOR PRODUCTS when workers see oye ene 


oo, Biv. ahey. um event Weis #6 SEE eetiacte 
steck bought, the worker had to pav a 6 percent brokers fee. We 
RR eae Geng: nye ee: BSE See ee ee 

GENERAL MOTORS PUBLICITY DEPT. “tied” the piece - 
the Michigan Worker did on the wm yearly extravagnra 
“Motorama” se much that they called The Worker office to get 
extra copies. 5 : 


_ HAVE YOU ordered extra copies of the Michigan Worker? 
We are seeking 400 additional readers for the paper between now 
and April 1. Have you signed up a new subscriber? Have you or- 
dered a bundle of five papers to sel] to your friends, neighbors. or 
shopmates? HAVE YOU RENEWED YOUR SUBSCRIPTION? 
You can get one year of The Werker and Daily Worker for $10.50. 
Ht yen rae, any. an. Mange Worse, then it costs $2.50.a year. 


° 


IN’ THE DETROIT — PRESS recently, in Dr. A. E. 


‘Wiggan's columir “Let’s Explore Your Mind,” the question is asked, 


“Are Russian adventure stories a psychological threat to America?” 
The answer: 


“Yes, says_scientist Eric Ashby in a leading zine-after a 
study inside Russia—because the heroes of the Russian schoolboy 


are not spies, movie star cowboys and gangster, but-engineers and 
scientists: “The papers give big headlines to scientists, .and every. 
school boy dreams of being one. Ashby says let's not foot ourselves 


about Russia: science’. 


“WINDSOR. Dr. Roy Perry, Wimdsor’s first Negro ihicaials 


. (City Councilman), was. re-elected to the pest, topping all con- 


tenders. This majority vote makes him chairman of the City Coun- 


cil, another first for Negro representation. in Windser ‘history. Dr. 


oe ee a en 


o 


|. opponents. . 


. . 


-KEPORTS HAVE IT that many locas; unions of the UAW, 
especially Chrysler, .are getting bitter complaints from unemployed 
eet Serer? that discrimination in hizing is being widely prac- 

ticed. Negro workers are being passed. up and whites, many of 
them from out of town, are being~given jobs, while Negroes are 
many times not. even given an application form. Time for the 
FEPC Bpmmitioes Bo go. 40 work, as 


* * .* 


MICHIGAN CIO NEWS: reports that in ‘Detroit 100,000 
workers are WITHOUT JOBS. State wade you. ona eal to Cito 
about “the great season” tor 1955 cars being sold. = ga 
want-a great mae of asemployed i fent f the factory geet - 
neat Sent: Spanley: Mies: WEENENG, ASS, 


° 


FINK. The labor fink, Friedman, 


replied: “Too long hours.” : 
workers’ meetings, of go te see sick people in hospitals 
them if they weulda't “ te.” It's. reported that he is servi 
the County new. , 
Watch for this bunch ‘of spies and finks on “Loyalty” peep 
of City Hall to. come into the budget hearings and report they 
have a dist of :“25,000 subversives in’ Detroit. 'Dhis is. to make 
them “look. time a new report comes out ef the 
Un-American Committee, the “Loyalty” finks copy down all; the 
names: and that adds to the “25.000 subversives in. Detroit.” Tell 
your councilmen to fire the bums at the negt budget hearing. 


‘WRITE YOUR SENATORS. in Washington, neiautibias 
UAW's demand for aU. gr rsapuctd BS emote a 3 


of eight myself, and bn 


her bill. " Through the nia 


some | 


: junknown friends sent her money {il 


ee ee ee ey ae 


i 


| 


= 
el 


ss amount of money spent by the city | a 


a aaa Sonne 


me ewe’ asthe. 
PRA EL, Bo WEG PbS: 


oye pro heel 


= 6H th *) ta ip: ag ee tS rip) LM 
: rydebeey a3 te i. es th . 


\ tig 


lof Detroit in the past year for ex 
|pressway construction. ‘The amount |! a 
lwas fabulous—$65,000,000 had [= 


lily spen 
ae aa, 


Club Supine sii Ookena-omw ck hd Dearie | 


-; ‘PROCEEDS to FIGHT the 
WALTER-MECARRAN ACT... 


been set aside and has-been stead-/f 
t. But for a family like} 


"ie Plcperedl 0 Negro Mistery "Wadk ! 


The Keave Rouge te Aseetiony Bnerr, By Wm. 2. Faster $6.00 


prog 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT .—Delegates to the 
UAW-CIO General Motors and 
Ford Conferences last week 
erage endorsed the col- 
tive argaining 
adopted at ‘the union-wid 1 
nomic Conferense last Novem- 
ber, and spent most of their 
three-day sessions working out 
comirpet changes, 


" BOTH CONFERENCES call- 
ed for the Guaranteed Annual 
Wage (including a full week's 
pay for any week in which work- 
ers have not been. notified in 
advance of a reduced schedule, 
rather than the present four-hour 
call-in pay); wage increases of 
at least 10 cents an hour; a 25 

percent increase in pension pay-. 


ensions; and management to 
oot the health security bill new 
paid for on a 50-50 basis, ~— 


Both conferences agreed that 
the contracts are to run for two 
years if the companies agree to 
continue the escalator wage 
clause and annual improvement 
(productivity factor) raise. Other- 
wise, one-year contracts are to 
be negotiated. 

Following the lead of the 
November Economic | Confer- 
ence, both Ford and GM Con- 
ferences agreed to press for the 
UAW International Union's non- 
discrimination (model) clause to 
be included in the new con- 
tracts. This declares: 

_ “The company shall not dis- 
criminate against any applicant 
for employment or any age 


es, in their wages, training, up- 
grading, promotions, transfers, 
layoffs, discipline, discharges, or 
otherwise because of race, 
creed, color, national origin, po- 
litical affiliation, sex or marital 
status.” 


The 127 delegates at the Ford 
conference, representing 150,- 
000 Ford workers in 83 lants, 
agreed that a 30-hour week with 
40 hours pay shall be the ma- 
jor demand in the 1957 negotia- 
tions. The Ford delegates laid 
heavy emphasis on drastic im- 
provements in working condi- 
tions.” Proposed ‘ contractual 
changes include: _ - 
, * 
SPEEDUP. Under the old 
contract, article 4, sec. 4, the 
company had* the right to set 


production standards. ‘The com- 


pany didn't have to tell the un- 
ion when it increased. produc- 
tion. If the union ‘came to beef, 
the committeeman could look 
at the new standard on the 
company sheet but couldn't copy 
it .down, Now the proposed 
change is the union is to get 
a copy of, the change in stand- 
ards and no increase in produc- 
tion is to take place unless there 
is ‘a major engineering change in 
the operation. 


HOLIDAY PAY. Triple time 
to be paid. 

STRIKE ACTION. Under the 
old contract, grievances - went 
through four stages, first union 
committeeman worked on it; 
then bargaining committee; then 


«the big ones he rul 


Review Board of the local; and 
then it went to the graveyard of 
grievances, the so-called “im- 
partial umpire,” whose decision 

was binding on both parties..On 

for Ford. 

Well, the delegates voted ungni- — 
mously te continue going 
through three stages, but have 
the option of not taking it tg 
the umpire. Continue negotia-. 
tions for 90. more days, then: in- 
‘itiate Strike action if the beef: is 
not settled... . 

This would end the infamous 
no-strike poliey that the _comspa- 
nies found so effective in tying 

the union's hands while thov- 
sands of grievances were never 
settled. 

COMPANY SECURITY. This 


(Continued on Page 15) 


ments and vested interest in the 


‘Michigan 
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Ask Mich. 


To Nix Arms Pact 


DETROIT.—Senate . rejection of 
the rearmament of Western Ger- 
many is urged in a grass roots peti- 
tions now g circulated in the 


. 12 St. area. 


Almost everyone approached is 
eager to sign the petition. Address- 


_ ed to Sénators Potter and McNam- 


ara, it says: —~ 

“'A- militaristic Germany brought 
on two world wars.. Nazism sub- 
jected all the ny of the world 


to inhuman cru 


| world war could mean the end of 


Senators 


tion on the greatest scale ever 
known. The slaughter of Chris- 
tians and Jews alike in the concen- 
tration camps must not be repeated. 

“The same men responsible for 
World War Wf are back in power 
again in Western Germany. A new 


the world altogether. 

“Therefore, we, the undersigned 
citizens of Detroit, urge you to 
reject the German Armament 


ty and destruc- 


Pact.” | 


Canadion UAW Local Urges: 
Lift Bar to Trade with Soviet 


OSHAWA, Canada. — Trade 
with the Soviet Union was de- 
manded by the. “Oshaworker,” or- 

n of the 8,000-member UAW 

al 222 at the General Motors 
plant here. 
_. Voicing dissatisfaction with‘ the 
way the United States has forced 
Canada to bar trade with the So- 
viet Union under: threat of eco- 
nomic retaliation, the UAW editors 
write: 

“Canada can no longer ignore 
the tremendous trade. potential’ of 
the Asian continent. There are one 


billion humans in the Soviet bloe 
that are more than able to buy the 


Western world’s products. 


and 


dal trade policy that is leading us 
into a depression along with the 
United States. 


“They owe it to the unemployed 
and to the general prosperity of 
the country. 

“(Ed. note: There are 100,000 
jobless’ in Detroit, | according to 
Mich. CIO News.) Shake away 
from the U. S. apron strings and | 

et our share of - this market be- 
ore the -U.S. sabotages Canada 
completely with tariffs, embargoes | 


ous unemployment, reaching as high 
jas several hundred thousand, may 
face the UAW-CIO as it opens 


UAWaAims to Thwart 
| be ets 


DETROIT. —Production and as- | in April, and that ‘the companies 


sembly lines in auto plants are. 
speeded up so high on the 1955) 
model that 11,000,000 vehicles 
could be produced this year, a: 
high UAW ‘official told the Michi- 
gan Worker. He said that union 
leaders know that the auto com- 
panies’ quota of 1955 is 5,800,000 
for 1955 and that this amount will 
be produced. by June 1, if not be- 
fore. | 

The UAW leader said that seri- 


contract talks with GM and Ford: 


want that kind of club over the 
union negotiators. 

Steps will be taken, he told the’ 
‘Worker, to put a brake on this 
racing model because the’ com- 
panies have callously ignored all 
requests of the union to slow down) 
the lines and stop working the 
workers to death and out of | jobs. 

That such brakes are. being put 
on the companies is seen by 
news coming out of local ches 
this week. Here are some high- 
lights: 

FLINT. A strike vote is to be 
taken at big F isher plant here on 


FLINT 


FLINT.—A full-page GM ad in 
the Flint Journal on Jan. 9 advises| 
Flint to be grateful for the very 
existence, of the giant corporation, 
and takes credit for good. deeds 
which were won only through hard 
union struggle—like - sickness, ac- 
cident, weath and pension benefits. 


Its main. aim—to discourage com- 
munity support of the UAW’s ’55/ 
demands, and accompany _ strike 
preparations—is apparent in these 
key words: “Theres every indica- 
tion that this can be the; best and 
busiest year. of all. ; It’s just. plain 


common sense to keep the ball 
rolling straight through I955.” - 


C. _E.. WILSON’s PROPOSAL 
for “a slightly disguised plan for 
universal military training” was 
blasted editorially by the Flint 
Weekly Review, CIO organ. : 


_ “Opponents of UMT see in the 
Wilson plan an attempt to force 
American youth into~the armed 
forces,’ the editorial declares. 
“They say the plan gives the -saber- 


dumping.” ‘diam ‘ 


— 


| seenteememmmmemmmenmememmemreaen ie tes +» *** «& *& @& 


The Michigan Worker 


SELL eh 


i 


| the Bill of Rights to refuse to tes- 


NEWS 


rattling Brass far too much control] 
over civilian life.” 


Feb. 2-3. The issues are General 
Motors disciplining of workers who 
can’t make the speeded up pro- 


duction quotas, Also equal rates 
of pay for women workers. 
* 

LANSING.—At the Oldsmobile 
plant a strike vote has been takén 
with 6,562 ballots cast of which 
5,884 were for strike and 663 
against. Fourteen demands‘ of the 
e| UAW Local 652 were met by a 
flat “No” by the company. Speed: : 
up cases remain unsolved. Man- 
agement wants to gut the seniority 
system as another step to increase 
production by playing worker 
against worker. Washup time not 
allowed by company Relief time 
to answer nature's calls and rést 


at least twice a day is denied now. 


_ 
LIVONIA.—At the Ford Lincoln 


plant strike situation being held in 


A 1 PERCENT PAYROLL TAX|abeyance while the’ union battles 


—being pushed in Flint and some 
other cities—is vigorbusly opposed 
by the UAW-CIO. A letter from 


to win many grievances and safety 
conditions 
union newspaper, reports that at the 


or workers. Local 900, 


UAW-PAC Director Roy Reuther|récent Ford-UAW subcouncil meet- 
pee out that it imposes an un- ing .in Detroit all Ford locals re- 


air burden on workers; “the huge} 
bulk of commercial. and industrial 


rt of unheard of work schedules 
ing set by the “great humanitar- 


property escapes additional taxa-|ian™ Henry Ford II, The Local 


tion,” whereas it is already “noto- 


900 union bulletin says, “We know — 


riously undervalued” for tax pur-|and you know that the company’s 
poses; and that the small home-| ulterior motive im building a huge 


owner (likewise a wage - garner) 
consequently pays 


taxes. 
* 


UNION PRINCIPLES 
non-discrimination clause which 
bars discrimination based on po- 


| litical affiliation) were flouted inj special 


inventory. of cars in the first six 
— total months of this year is for the pur- 
di of jockeying the union into a 


position in the 1955 contract 


(The negotiations.” 


x 
- FLEETWOOD.—On Jan 30, a 
strike meeting of this De- 


a resolution adopted by Buick/troit General Motors plant workers. 
UAW Local 599 advocating sus-|will be held by UAW Local 15. 
pension: or expulsion of any UAW sara is also the issue here, 


member a to belong to “sub- with’ the: 
litical organizations,” or| tion denying to. workers work 3 
uses to testify under oath] gloves and 


—s 
‘who “ 


se whe. Wek aay Amendment of 


Motors corpora- 
~~. 


wiNDsomarhs strike of 5,700 


“It is time for the Canadian gov- 


ernment - and ~ businessmen to, 
paneer their So and -suici- 


“6 | invites. you to join in» 


EE ae in the : 
::| Cor Pp Ford workers, members of Local 


1200, UAW-GIO, continues with 
‘Ford holding .out on - granting: a 


NEGRO.- HISTORY WEEK. CELEBRATION. 


Speakers: JOHN PITTMAN = 
“A Foreign Affairs Editor, Daily Worker a ‘| . 


Acslotene Pastor, Hertford dee. Bap Church 


b wage rt eben’ 
| system. 
lot the oe gen ty oe) 


aashemtie, Perc 
ve m ft: 
. followin oe 


ince | . Chrysler baal decided not to ge 
regig- |on strike against their company in 
er by’|Windsor as long as Ford workers 


wing the of the State 
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—See Page. 2 
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America 4 Miles Up 


Hloseph North is now on a 
speaking tour of the Pacific 
e he was invited to 
speak at meetings honoring the 
17th birthday of the Daily” Peo- 


- ple’s World.) 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
AT 20,000 FEET Amer- 
ica_lies below you like a 


’ bas-relief map. It is a non- 
- Stop flight-on a DC 7 and 


in minutes. the spires of 
of. Manhattan vanished in the 
mist. ae, 

You are on the DC - by acci- 
dent; the plane | | 
that was our 


_coach couldn't 


o because it 
lovelop “_me- 
trou- 

voice 


| over be loud- 


er says. @ 
use you | 


“are incon- 


. and } Nae 
must wait two hours more the 


..company will put you on the 


non-stop DC 7, which will make 
it in eight hours. 


t hours, from coast to - 


There is awe. in the 
E ore itself and four miles 
rit overwhelms you. A 0 


: b nket of cloud hides the lan 
*.» below the first thousand miles; 
~~» jt, disappears and you are look- 
+ ing down on the flat, brown, 

_. Squared farmlands of Indiana. 


From there on: it-is a bright, sun- 


i : ‘lit me and everything is tratis- 
“The pert Aittle air-hostess says - 


u are traveling 350 miles an 
and you look down pn the 
and think of 
Tom Sawyer-in his: balloon who 


had expected to see the states 
eae Pon yg ea are on the maps: 


red, blue, yellow. 
ou must guess.when 


; are 
. over Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska and 
think 


easing ee i. Eat Bere 
Peters o32 doe 5! 4530 pes .2% os 


is as though you are here gaz- 
ing at -an uninhabited planet.’ 
You feel majestic and infinitesi- 
mal at the same time: a strange 
sensation. 

You talk .to the old fellow 


who is an engineer and you dis- 


' cover that he is thinking much. 


as you are. As the great jagged 
wall of the Rockies nee on the 
horizon he is talking about the 
Americans who came cross here 
in the Conestaga wagons. You 
are peering down into the ma- 
jestic valleys whitened by snow- 
fall, the land is tumbling and 
surging below you,:and the old 
engineer says he has made the 
flight many times and always 
his mind returns to the ‘covered 
wagons, the pioneers, the sim- 
ple yet ‘incredible valor of their 
achievement. How much greater 


=it is than ours, we who fly in 


armchairs at 350 miles an hour. 
¥* ‘ 
YOU COME to the Conti-. 


nental Divide and everywhere 
you look you see the distant 


black of the peaks, the glittering 


white of the valleys, the canyons 
coming. and going, and never, 
for hours, do you see a town, 


(Continued on Page 11) 


CONGRATS—NOW THE NEXT JOB! 


“WE ARE JUST $1,200 ‘short of our 
$60. 000 fund drive goal at this writing 
(Wednesday) and the sum raised calls for 
congratulations. We want to congratulate 
especially our supporters in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Missouri, New — Mich- 
igan, and Ohio, who have all _ Surpassed 


their goals. 


7 


We want to congratulate the thousands | 


of readers and friends of The Worker who 
have contributed so generously. We are 
vt that this spirit will carry us; over the 
goal. 


We also want to agree most, heartily : 


with the sentiments -in a letter 
from. Missouri: “Here's & dollar and why 
7 


Amen, say we. Several hundred pledges 
of several dollars each week will take a 
terrible burden off us in our annual drives 
to make up our operating deficit. 


AND WITH the fund driye. about over . 


our friends are getting down to the vital 


business of-the subscription drive. 


Last week New Jersey sent us 50 subs, 
New England 47 and Illinois 45. Brooklyn 
came up with 342 subs to tie Manhattan 
which has been setting the pace in New 
York. 

But some regions of the country, and 
important ones. like. Michigan . and: Ohio 
have not gotten, off the.grouhd’at all. 

What will you do this week to get a 


: ~_ Subscription for. The Worker?. 
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plants is rapidly shaping up here. Its first target will be repeal of section 14 B of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. That is the provision in the slave labor law which. permits states to 
enact legislation to bar the union shop and under which 17 states have already passed 
the so-called pee to eore laws. Labor's problem arises from the fact that Congress 


cannot or will not adopt- legisla- 
tion forbidding plants to run 
away from unionized to non- 
union areas. The solution, there- 
fore, must be found in laws 
which take the super profits out 
of running away. : 


Fhus while labor engages in 
a struggle in the 44 state legis- 


latures meeting thig year to block ~ 


enactment of the right to scab 
laws—or“to repeal them where 
they are on the books—it pro- 
poses to carry on a parallel fight 
here to return to th: positon of 
the Wagner Act which gave 
Congress a priority in the field 
of labor legi-lation, . 
* 


SO FAR labor has not been in 
a hurry to make public its strat- 
egy in this fight: AFL president 
George Meany, however, in his 
statement criticizing the Presi- 
dent's State. of the Union, mes- 
sage expressed dissatisfaction 
with Ike's “casual” approach to— 
amending Taft-Hartley and sig- 
nificantly added this: ~~ 


“The single paragraph on this 
subject in his message fails to 
come to grips with the overrid- 
ing problem of section 14-B of 


-the law which not only permits 


but encourages states to destroy 
union security by the enactment 
of the misnamed ‘nail to work 


: jaws.” 


* 

AFL REPRESENTATIVES 
have been quietly sounding out 
Congressmen and Senators on 
the subject and several members 
ofthe House are reported pre- 
paring to introduce.a bill speci- 
fically repealing 14 B. 

-_ Addressing the AFL’s nation- 
al legislative council a fortnight 


ago president Meany struck a- 


hopeful note. He said lebce eould 


‘make progress with its legislative 


proposals despite the fact that 
pro-labor Con en are still 
in a minority. The AFL’s legisla- 
tive program will not be made — 
public until Feb. 1 when the ex- 


-ecutive’ council meets and puts 


it in final form, said Meany, but 
he indicated that legislation. to 
“halt the tide of runaway aaa 


. 


~ workers that it would also move 


% - 
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The Yonkers Stor 


By BERNARD BURTON 
_ YONKERS, N.Y. 


TWO THINGS gti 
get off the train in this 
a established - industrial 
city the wind that drives u 


from the ice floes on the Hud- 
son and numbs you ee 
and a“sense of shock among 
, sometimes bordering on 

pair, rman numbing effect ‘is 
Jeonger la 
ae anaae he first person I talk- 
ed to might not be. typicaf, a cab 
driver waiting outside the station. 
“Is the Otis plant really going to 
move?” I asked: 

“{ don’t know,” the hackie’ re- 
plied as he hunched his shoulders 
against the wind. “A helluva thing.” 
he ‘went on, “a helluva thing. First 
the carpet ‘mill and now Otis. I 
don’t ap what they want. Wage 
cuts, 


“But, are they making a lot’. 


“Damn right, they are. I'd sure 
like a piece of it. But they want 
still more ‘and figure they can get 
it some place-else. It’s a helluva 
note, he repeated, shaking - his 
head, solemnly. “First the carpet 
mill and: now ater 


I TALKED my others in Yonk- 
ers: Otis el@vator workers, mer- 
chants," people on the street and . 
restaurants, and nearly always the - 
same solemn shaking of heads and 
replies that added up to: “A hell- 
uva thing; first the ras 2S milland | 
now. Otis.” -. “ 
_ The. carpet mill is the Alexan- °. 
der — srs op Co., which, after — 
nearly-a ‘cen operations here, . 
moved off. “yg Sh months ago to | 
Mississippi where wages are low- | 
er, socal taxes inconsequential 
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(Continued from Fage 1) 


The powerful Machinists Union 
which has. been among the most 
active in thé drive against the 
right-to-scab laws has called .a 
three-day conference here Jan. 27 
of the National Planning Commit- 
tee of the union’s. Non-Paitisan 
Politieal ‘League. It_ is composed 


} mainly of business representatives, 


and local and district lodge officers. 


4:.| Eric: Peterson, national chairman 
> }of the League, has announced the 


| purpose of the get-together as 
+ twofold:. First, to lay plans now 


i; | for mobilizing the strength of labor 


and its-friends for the- 1956 state 


| lend national elections, and second, 


to coordinate. campaigns against 
anti-union laws. Delegates~ will 
spend the first of the three days 
making calls on their Senators and 
Congressmen. of Capitol Hill. 
* “ 
IT “WAS the Machinists Union 


> .| which published ia. its weekly 


paper statements by’ three promi- 
nent religious leaders—Protestant, 


e -|Catholic and Jewish—condemning 


and unions all but verboten. The 
carpet mill left stranded nearly 
6,000 workers and their families. 

Last week the Otis Elevator Co. 


announced to the city and to the By CEORCE MORRIS 


ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, 
AFL legislative repr 


b 


unless it gets more “cooperatio: 
from the city fathers, the workers | esentative, 
and their union, Local -453, of the, | 
CIO International Union of Elec-'52Y5 that in about half of the 
trical Workers. At this writing, Le- 44 legislatures meeting this 
Roy. A. Peterson, company presi-|year attempts are under way 
den*, hasn’t spelled out the kind to get passage of a “right-to-work” 
of cooperation he wants from the (right to scab) law. 
union, tog has announced; y4oct ‘of those states are outside j 


Bosses Seek More State Scab lanes 


Se. 


" within a state only. But in this case 


expansion and automation sweep 


Normally states are given a right) 
of recent years. While in the past 


their own legislation in 


the right-to-work laws as immoral 
and undemocratic. One of them, 
the Protestant minister, described 
the laws as a “conspiracy of the 
crafty.” 

This series has hea) regarded as 
‘useful arnmunition in 4 fight and 
'the series has been reproduced 
widely in both CIO mats AF L pub- 
WS ications. The ClIO-has alsg pub- 


lished a. book of 172 pages analyz- 


ing the right 


-to-work laws in those 
states which have adopted them. | 


'only certain industries, mainly, tex- 
tile, concentrated in the non-union’ 
the state was given a right to super- South or fled to those states, the 
‘sede federal legislation in INTER- trend now is for many industries 
STATE commerce industries. Thus: to locate in that area. 
'a state can outlaw the union shop} some companies connected their 
and even the most elementary! plans to “modernize”: with a shift, 
union practices, as some have done. to areas that offer both lower taxes 
It is interesting to’ observe that and cheaper, non-union labor, and 


t are limited to commerce 


- there back in 1853_and. the skilled 


. that he would do so. He has told/ 
the city fathers that the company 
wants lower taxes, although for 
three years past the city has. re- 
duced taxes each time. 

* 

ON A SATURDAY morning, 
Peterson invited .all the workers 
and their families to the Brandt, 
Theatre—admission by ticket only, . 
‘thus keeping union representatives | 
out—and laid down the law to the 
2,100 workers and city officials.’ | 
He demanded “cooperation” to cut 


costs, telling them with-no minc- | 


ing of words: 


“If we are unable to bring about 


these reductions ‘iri ‘ cost. in our 
present plants,°we will: have no 
_choice but to cadets our manufac- 
tufing, as soon as possible, to 2 new: 
mid-western plant—and will ‘not: 
hesitate’ to do So if it becomes 
clearly n 

The old feudal patroons in| 
whose domain Yonkers lay . more 


~ than 300 years ago could-not fave the North, the open shop. will be-|and Louisiana, 
been more arrogant in laying down come the law of America totwith- South Carolina in 1954... 


the “solid South.” That part of the 
country is already under. the right- 
to-scab rule. The fight to hold back 
the ‘right-to-scab” drive is viewed 


an 
es 


: | their laws that year. Florida had al- 


i those laws was restricted -by the scab states and transfer an increas- 

*) get National Labor Relations Board | 
[appli 

- Jwould havé liked and the slowness | 


the right-to-scab drive came in two) “protection” from unions. T hat ac-| 
waves. The first wave came in | counted for the impetus for the 
1947; the year the law was pass-|run-away shop evil.in recent years. 
ed—the year of the infamous 80th| That induced runaways like Alex- 
Congress. Arizona, Artkansas,|ander Smith Carpet to Mississippi 
Georgia, Iowa, North Carolina,'after a century of operation if 
North Daketa, South Dakota, Ten-| Youkers; American Safety . Razor’ 
‘nessee, Texas and” Virginia ‘from Brooklyn. to Virginia and 
similar cases. 


But even more significant is the 


ready jumped the gun with test 


| Repeal of 14 B of course is, not 
‘the only answer to ‘the complex 

problem of mmaway shops. The 
entire Taft-Hartley Act by weak- 
ening Jabor and undermining its 
ability to organize the unorganized 
encourages the flight of the cor- 
'perations non-union areas and 
' shackles rs efforts to prevent 
that. A. return to the Wagner Act 
would be the sharpest blow which 
could be struck against the run- 
away plant evil. 

Labor also realizes that another 


important legislative victery over 
the runaway plant evil would be to 


ba 


2 


‘raise the minimum wage from its 


present +3 cents an hour to $1.25 
an ‘hour. “Bills providing for .this 


increase in the minimum wage law 


law % as far back as abo trend. among the: big chain com- 
os ie panies to locate their new plants 
TO SOME degree the use of in the southern or other. r ight-to- 


t vb amount of the work of union- 
Se sar! ized plants: to hen new ‘much- arito- 
matized plants. : 


inability of the open sho 


cation of Section .14-b as they! 
7s 


GENERAL ELECTRIC and 


~~ 


of the courts and the Democratic, 


‘by both the CIO sad AFL as. the 
top labor: struggle of 1955—and 
‘with good reason. If the union- 
‘busters break through with the 
‘laws ‘into- the industrial states of 


| 


i 


the law to their serfs and the standing the provision’in the Taft-| 


burgers of the village. 
Yes, Yonkers is a city with long. 
Gnllition, and it boasted cf fac-| 


tories long before our country went drive for these - vicious laws is a liance with the Dixiecrats, gave! 


into its post-Civil.War surge of in-| 
dustrialization. Otis was established 


sateen vast company ‘bas prosper- 


ed, and even now makes no pre- 


~ tense of financial difficulties. Mr.| _with regasd to union securitv, then}most ‘far- 
the state-/it is the state law that shall have! of that ‘section tu suit the 


. Peterson did: not dispute 
TUE. 


[provision in the law gave added the~™ jurisdiction of smaller 

| the company has/incentive to the reactionaries of/Jishm 
illion net profit cvery- state to, drive. for right-to- 
Bey cys see on scab laws - on 


“most comnn: *eS | 


ya 


there was | 
pe advantage over the federal aw 
which allows the union shop. 


Hartley Taw allowing the . union 
shop. . 


The key to the renewed 1955) 


l .section written inte the 
b age Hartley law when it was pass- 
ed in 1947, (Sec. ‘14 b). 
*. 

THAT SECTION of the lw Says 
that if any states have legislation 
that. is MORE restrictive a 
labor than the federal (T-H) law. 


| 


preference over the federal. That’ 


? 


their 
| standpoint, - | 


Y es 


‘of 
-| laws, 
Oe wcll SECOND big factor was the 


federal government to. give’ them 
the green light. — 

Ony. Nevada joined the right-to-| 
scab parade (in 1952) between 1947 
and the inauguration ef Eisenhow- 
er. Then came Alabama‘in 1953 
Mississippi and 


Several .developments comb‘ned 
to add incentive to the. right-to- 


scab drive. 
The Eisenhower 


Westinghouse. built huge .plants in 
Southern states in which they are 


— entire divisions and | 


government al- 


the work of several unionized 


~|Rep, Thomas J. Lane 


Jarge 


have: been introduced oy a mueenes 
of congrcemmen. “ 


~~ 


alae a 

SEEKING ‘a: legislative answer 

to the esawey ; Bt Lae problem, _ 
(D-Mass) has 

introduced a bill authorizing the 


— 


‘Federal government to extend 


loans * to communities in areas of 
- unenip t to’ enable 
then to bui industiial 
plants for lease ‘to lecal industries. 


The idea behind this bill (HR 553) ’ - 


is to make it for states Such_ 


‘as those in New England, which 


are ravaged by ‘unemployment 


| partly asa result of: runaway plants 
inducements 


to ‘similar. to 


those which the runaway plants are — 
finding in the non-unionized states. 


{plants that have ve bee either closed 


full sypport>to the “states’’ rights” 
or drastically reduced 


‘doctrine under which . the right- 
to-scab laws are béing put Over.| _ Another 


to tae dive is 


(such 


operating Padi octet eam 
as. textile) in areas of laber surplus 


impetus 
Every. Ty the of the _sidpaceeser ‘apparently the féeling ‘that the most | 
ized to ‘give full effectiveness to while the Eisenhower reBime is stilf| tions 
Section 44-b of T-H. A series of in office, to. invade the more im- 
tulings by the NURBX gave a apmpeeripant hg 
reaching interpretations “net over ? 
open | “that the political 


estab-' the 


ents cdvering about a 
the workers of the country, was 
banded over, to the mercy of | 


r a! + “pied ; 
* . 7 : 
“ 


a 


~- 


we 


Se Washington’ cas be lost by bil 
ne ee ATES tt So. they _ 


the tax: amertixetion- benefits now ; 


tone betiaags aoveniol deleos 


plants in sates aed. non 
union communities. 


idee Robert W. W. Kean (R-NJ) hae | 


~ and to 


By MICHAEL SINGER - 


THE FIRST BARRAGE inthe Unemployment Insurance “battle burst across the 


Legislature this week with employer groups openly boasting that they had the heaviest 
guns and the biggest political x reserves to win their 1955 offensive — the un- 


« 
: me es oes Bess 
: OE Se SS 
ORS mS SES: ovie 
oe 


sie 


and the keystone of the , 
state's social security system. ee 
_ AFL and CIO leaders wasted 
no time ‘in organizing for a power- 
ful counter-blow. Harold Han- 
over, AFL secretary - treasurer, 
warned that the 73 employer |iga: 
groups arrayed against the Unem- |g 
yment Insurance law in the new [ie 
islative attack, were throwing : 
up heavy “smokescteens” -and  in- ce 
duiging in “bizarre misuse of fig- |ig. 3 
to scuttle the whole jobless [32 3 
benefit program. * ees 
He and Harold Garno, CIO sec- 
retary-treasurer and legislative di- 
rector, said. labor would “answer 
the employers” with renewed pres- 
sure for passage of their own 
measures to increase benefits, -ex- 
tend coverage, LE ant depend- 
ency benefits, and enlarge the pe- 
riod for payments. 
* 


THE AS IATED Industries 
. of New York State, Inc., which is 
the main lobbyist for the entire 
Big Business program here, is try- 
ing to cripple unemployment int- 
surance as follows: 

© Refuse benefits to workers 
who voluntarily quit, refuse “stable 
employment” (read — substandard 
open-shop conditions), or are <lis- 
charged for “misconduct” (read— 

union activity). . | 
© Cut off from insurance work- 
ers who receive sick pay, call-in 
pay, separation pay, retroactive 
_ Wages, vacation. pay, holiday pay i a 

bs retirement inceme om em- to the corporations i 1946. 
payer Siteced trust funds. This}. ‘The two give-away bundles, to-; 
ee, per eg talling an estimated $40,000,0000 
contract now in- existence use | « | a 
almost all of them call for pay in| *70vt! COP puizes: to the rich 
oné or more of the categories listed. | °* individuals and most powerful 
companies in the State, are ex- 


It is aimed at provoking union 
hassles and strikes. pected to be challenged by Demo- 
crats next week, 


® Deny benefits to claimants 


rmit them only. “those 
(Continued from Page. 4) 


who really. want to work.” This 

slander against the jobless places 
nations how they put their plant 
into operation, The peoples democ-| 


an anti-union, open shop, sub-wage 
iracies of eastern Europe and _ the) 


gun at the head of every unem- 
loyed ‘worker who applies for 
benefits. 
© Bar any payment of bene 
fits ‘to Pe ose . the mem German Democratic Republic are) 
already getting the technical and 
scientific help from the USSR 
| which will paalle them, to put up 
j atomic plants devoted to peace- 


oer 
* 
ful barpaves. 


: 
e a, , : 
RT Or EE Lee se ee —— amaseines “9 


e i "ea0 


HOLLA NDER 


plans to de velop a. great electric 
system—publically controlled = fox} , 
the farm and industrial area of the 
Niagara and St. Lawrence River 
waterways. 

Republicans attacked ina third 
direction last week. They proposed 
to continue the 10 percent “for- 
'giveness’ tax on personal incomes 
and the 25 percent reduction in 
the unincorporaed business tax 
which former Gov. Dewey rebated 


i 


| 


THESE are the worst sections 
of the Big Business program and 
_ both major fabor organizations 
were’ alert to surprise legisla- 
ive in either ag 2 


-_ 


*« 
IT WAS a. tribute. te. the Jong: 


: 


‘fight avaged. against the ise | “of | 


atomic energy. for destroying med-' 
mem civilization that the American, 


: Exmest ‘Curto’ of Niagara | 


memoria Con Soviet: scientist Skobeltsin are serv- 
Falls, to lize gress: i ing on the-same committee to pre-| 


‘pare the Geneva congress... 
But it is also a sign of the times 
‘that General Grunther and Ad- 


Gow. ical’ Radford: ‘the’ retponeibile 
4 military leaders of our govern- 


use atomic bombs in any war that: 
may dévelop. : 

- So the competition between the 
socialist and’ capitalist worlds on: 
‘this issue appears in glaring ia 
trast. One proposés banning atomic | 
bombs. under a° system of interna-| 
tional inspection. The other rattles 
“tthe atomic bombs.” If’ competition 
between our country and the oak 
‘viet Union is to remain peaceful 
those who are doing that raislinis 
whittle away at all public -power|should be kicked out of positions 
sp ae i ee 1B cae hl nba -j. C. ; 
* January 29.30: let Birthday | Party of the MRA * 


GALA HAPPY BIRTHDAY PROGRAM? * 


’ iaeer then 
companies are 


pate” ooh 


2 state's water power.” 


x 
THE BRYDGES-CURTO res- 
olution, if adopted, would stimu- 


late. the private utility: drive to 
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tional Series (2) 1:30~ 


|Quiz (2) 2 


(4) 2:30 
1(2) 3 


Oberon, Joseph Cotten 


stance Bennett, Grace Fields (9) 6 


Drama 


Honeymooners Sketch 


(5) 8. Light comedy 
8;30 
(13) 8:30 


cis (11) 9 


Miracles (4) 11:45. Good » 


iscientist Prof, J. I. Rabi and. the! sx (5): 3 


ment, have recently threatened to, 


Pn 
GE Theatre: The Martyr | (2) 9. 
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| ALBANY, 


fet 
WARSAW. TO mE 


| J@EN AGAINST ane 


WARSAW, Poland.—Jerzy Albrecht. ‘'Warsaw’s mayor, has sug- 
~ gestad te the mayor of Hiroshima joint action with aikee teunicignl 
heads against the use of atomic weapons. Albreeht's proposal was 
in _-respense to a letter from Mayor Shinzo Hamai, who sent the 
Warsaw official a resolution. by the people of Hiroshima 

on the anniversary of the-atomic Bombing of the Ja Japanese city. 
> “In associating ourselves with the noble intentions of the 
people of Hiroshima,” Albrecht said, “we are of the opinion that it 
would be advisable for Hiroshima’s and Warshaw’s re tives, 
and those of othet cities. severely destroyed in World War Il, to 


| 


oma ee ee ee 
ther monuclear — | 


Bp i! JAN. 22 | 


Children’s Theatre (4) 9 
Big Top—circus (2) Noen 
America in the Making—Educa- 


What - the World — Science 


Youth Takes Stand (2) 2:30 . 
“Madison Sq. Garden Highlights 


Basketball: Iowa - Northwestern 


Movie: Lydia (5) 4: 30. Merle 


Italian film program (7) 4:30 
Movie: Paris Underground. Con- 


Henry Fonda’ Presents (4) 7. 
Jackie Gleason (2) 8. Hour Long 


Mickey Rooney (4) 8 
Movie: Millionaire for Christy 


Mitzi Green—Victor Moore (4)) 


Basketball: St. Peters’s-Scranton 
Imogene. Coca (4) 9 
Basketball: Manhattan-St. Fran-’ 


My Favorite Husband (2) 9:30 
Jimmy Durante (4) 9:30 
George Gobel (4) 10 

Movie: Victory at Sea (7) 10:30 
“Ozzie and Harriet (7) 11 

Movie: Man Who Could Work 


TV: 
SUNDAY, JAN. 23 


Charity Bailey Show (4) 10 

Camera Three—education series 
(2) 11:30 

N. Y. Times Youth Forum (5) 
Noon 4 

Learn to Draw (11) 42: :30 

Spanish Kiddie Show.(13) 12:30 

Movie: Black.’ Midnight. (i1)|. 
12:45. Fair outdoor film for young- 


sters. 
Movie: Major Barbare. by G. B.. 


Shaw (2) 11. Wendy Hiller, Rex. Cui 


Harrison.. Very Good (British) 
Opera Theatre: Tosca. Leontyne 

Price (4) 2 
Comedy.-Corner. (13) 2 

_ Face the Nation~-cross:cauntry 

discussion. (2) 2:30 ) 

New. and. ioe Ne F vidal Bax- 

r on literature (2)-3 


te ) 
— Hopkins Seiencé ‘Review 


| 
Isolde WOR 1:30 


High and Dry (British), Green- 

wich, Sat. enly. Desire—Sun. 

Beauty and the Devil (Rene 
Clair), Apollo. With Escapades in 
Rome. 

An Inspector Calls 
Symphony, Heights 
,Children of Paradise & Panic 
(French), Thalia: ~ 

Silent American Comedies, Mu- 
jseum of Modern Art. Sat.-Sun. 


DRAMA 
Troublemakers, 


satiate ia 
ee for Youth WOR 


Metropolitan Opera — Verdi's 
_ Ball. Zinka Milanoy WABC 
Pro Basketball: - Knicks - Phila 
WMGM 3 7 
Hi-Fi at Five WRCA 5 
Conversation —-Clifton Fadiman 
WRCA 8 | 
Boston Symphony, WRCA 8:30 
College Basketball: Manhattan- 
St. Francis WMGM 9 
Chicago Theatre of Air, WOR 
10 ” 


(British), 


The President 
Theatre 

Doctor's Dilemma, (G. B. Shaw) 
Phoenix. 


In Splendid Error, “Greenwich 


S Mews 

ee eo ae The Crucible,. Hudson Guild 
World Affairs Report | WCBS | Theatre, 436 W. 27 St. Fri-Sat. 
12:30 ‘| Wedding Breakfast, 48th 

Anthology poetry series WRCA' Theatre 
I | Twelfth Night—Shakespeare, Jan 
and! Hus Auditorium 

Way of the World by Congreve, 
Cherry Lane. Closes Sun. 

Comedy in Music—Victer Borge, 
Golden 

Kismet, Ziegfeld | 
. Importance of Being Earnest— 
Wilde, Provincetown, Fri.-Sat-Sun 

An Ideal Husband-White, Royal 
Piayhouse, 63 E. 4 St. Tues. to 
Sun. nites 

The Dybbuk, 4th St. Theatre, 
83. E. 4. Closes Sun. 

Little Foxes—Hellman, _Prome- 
nade . Theatre, First Unitarian 
‘Church, 121 Pierrpont. St., ktm 
1 Sat.-Sun, 


ART EXHIBITS” 


Ray Harris, “one-man” show, Art 
of Today Gallery, Great Northern 
Hotel. Through Feb. 5 ? 

Whitney Museum annual exhibit 
22 W.. 5A. 

French Impressionists, Brooklyn 
Museum. Through February. 

Daumier Lithographs, American 
Artists Galleries, "FL I Fifth Ave. 


MU sIC 


Yehudi. Menuhin, Hunter . Col- 
lege, Sat. nite 

- Folk .Sengs and Ballads with 
Lute and Celtic Harp, N. Y: His- 
torical Society, Sun. 3 p.m. F ree 


St. 


Wagners, Opera. Tristan 

Pilgrimage—dramalogue WABC 
11:35. > 

Symphonette. WCBS 2 

NY . Philharmonic—Nathan 
stein, violmist WCBS 2:30 
Inheritance — history series 
WRCA 5 

Hallmark Hall of Fante WCBS 
6:30 

Youth Wants to Know WRCA 
6:30 . 

Jack Benny WCBS 7s 

Tribute to late Gertrude Law- 
rence WRCA 7 2 

Town. Meeting on the Air: 
College Education WABC 8 
Our. Miss Brooks WCBS 8 
Bergen and MeCarthy WCBS 9 
Meet the Press WRCA 10:30 


MOVIES 


Barefoot Contessa, Loew's. The- 
aters. Skip Operation Manhunt 

Problem Child (Russian), Stan-) 
ley. New movie on problems of 
delinquents 

‘Remeo and Juliet (Italian-Brit- 
ish), Sutton 

Lili, Embassy, 72nd & Broad- 
way. Skip Fire Over Africa 
Gate of Hell (Japanese) S0th’ St. 


Aida (Italian) Little Carnegie 

This Is Cinerama, Warner - - | 

The Detective (British) Fine Arts 
Last day—Sun.  - 

Ten Days That Shook the World| 
and End of St. Petersburg (Rus- | 
sian’ revivals) 55th St. Playhouse 


Mib 


1 esas +"inhonty aes} 2 


_ Yugeslav-American . 
our excellent building open re | 


= 


‘Adventure (2) 3:30:. Experiments 
with Geese. 

The Search (2) 4:30. On Sense 
at Sight (2) 4:30 
Zoo Parade (4).4:30 =~ 
Hallmark Hal of Fame~(4) 5° 
Omnibus (2)5 
Meet the. Press (4) 6 


Tales . Hans Christian Ander-| — 


sen (11) 6 

You Are There (2) 6: 30. Susan 
'B. Anthony Tried For Voting 

You Asked For It (7) 7 © 

Jack Benny (2)'7:39 ~~ 

Mr. Peepers (4). 7:50 

Opera Cameos: 
£5) 200 

Play: House on Judas Street @ 
7:30 

~Toast of Town (2) 8. Tribute to 


tes 
te Comedy Hour! Ronny 
Claris Vanderbilt (4) 8 


1922 Irish Civil War 


~ OUTSTAN DING 


Don Pasquale: 4 


ease tags F Dae tian Sth St. | 
use Ingri Bergman-Hitchcock’, a : 4 


Classified Ads I= 


perienatlngsar stores ip ged 
ond. welling, sueepiees hae 


405 WEST 41st of. 


j 


value—21’’ TV Console, ) 
Mahog. List $249.95. Spec. $178.95. Stand. 
ard Brands Dist., 143 Fourth Ave: iat) 
14°S8t.) GR 3-7819. ects aeaer free parking | 
or 2 tokens. 


MANDOLIN INSTRUCTIONS 3 


MANDOLIN—ClIass for beginners, starts 
. 27 at 7 p.m. Instruction 


is E. wth St. 
4 EFFICIENT 


4th ey N.C. 

| SERVICES 
ion well dene. painting “contractor: Jack | 
r Rosen—GiI 8-7601. Pree estimating. 


| anh wines 
songs aryl 
a re I Scher Laboratories 


country.. Short notice, plan aead | ] 217 Third ‘Avenue * CR 53-7686 
: | . New York 3, N.¥. r 


=. 


— RS eh ; 


> 


Horizons—medical documentary 
§) span Lao GS 9:30 
Show (4) 10 
Moe patie for Music (5) 10.} 
Excellent music documentary 


: 


Setar) Latin-hagesgge, fiesta, and auncheon. 
icsoosamd $1.59. =; Fol, po a hare a ide 


“snare ot? Pag NG 


” regent) 


- > 
ra 
. 
< 
* 


a HR] Abhi Vetted e « Betas 


! 


oe 


_ 


te Bude of San ans Rey I inte ae 


Rat "pei ?t he os 


eght cy Ug. ree ft Ng ath. 


MONUMENTS 
WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


1410- WASHINGTON A\ 
Cor. 170th St., Brom 64, » 
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~ Rutgers Staff Still Supports 
Professors Fired in Vi 


NEW BRUNSWICK-—A Rutgers 
undergraduate me of university 
professors revealed last week that: 
staff members still support two 
professors fired two years ago in 
a witchhunt. 

the i 


“Targum, 


ers weekly 
newspaper, front- results of 
their survey, whic he editors be- 
gan after Dr. Broadus Mitchell 
broadcast: over local radio station 
WRSU on the subject of academic 
freedom. 

Prof, Edward M. Burns, chair- 
man Of the school’s Political Science 
department, told Targum editors 
that he voted “for retaining Profes- 
sors Heimlich and Finley” two 


_ years ago and has not changed 


Fare Hearing Set 

- TRENTON,—Jan. 20 was set by 
the Public Utilities Commission for 
a pre-hearing conference on the 
application of Public Service Tran- 
sport for a hike in fares from 10 to 
12 cents. The conference will set 


the date and the procedure to be: 


followed in the public hearings. 
arlin to Fill 
Carlin to Fi 
e - Pee 
Rights Posts 


NEWARK.—Mayor Carlin, after 
conferring with leaders of eleven 
civil rights groups, announced that 
he will fill the 15-member Mayor's 
Commission on Group Relations 


before the end of the month. The 


-tional Co 


Commission has been dormant 
since the change in city govern- 
ment last July. 


Arthur Cha apin, human relations: 
director for State CIO, and 
spokesman for the group of organ- 
izaitons that met with Carlin, said: 


. We are highly gratified the 
Mayor affirms the necessity for an 
effective official body similar to 
those already in existence in other 
large cities.” 


Meeting with the Mayor were 
representatives of the CIO, B'nai 
Brith, Council of Churches, Amer- 
ican, Jewish Congress, NAACP, 
Jewish Community Council, Na-| 
erence of Christians and 
Jews, Ufban League, Citizens 
Housing Commission, and the Es- 


sex Intergroup Council. 


Jersey law- 


Stoolie Takes Out 


- 


his mind on the matter at the 
present. 

He doubted, however; that it 
was advisable for the student edi- 
tors to bring “the issue up now 
with a frontal attack.” Several 
committees are now studying the 
question of academic freedom, Dr. 
Burns said, and “let the commit- 
tees have a full opportunity to 
make studies, investigations and 
reports which may throw some new 
light upon the matter.” — 

Prof. Lewis E. Ellis, chairman 
of the History Department, said 
that he, too, was against dismissing. 
the two professors and had not 
chan ed his attitude since then. 

e issue is not dead,” Dr. Ellis 


issue.” But he added, “I don’t think 


ithe hearing, and urged Rutgers 


itchhunt 


said. “The principle is still an 


that it will do you any good to 
stir it up now . .. the policy has 
been set up by: the University au- 
thorities and it is unlikely that that 
policy will be changed.” 

The. two professors were sus- 
pended, then fired by Rutgers pres- 
ident Lewis W. Jones when they 
stood by their constitutional right 
to private opinions, guaranteed 
under the Fifth Amendment of the 
Bill of Rights. 

More than a hundred students 
voiced their protests at the time of 


officials to retain. the men and up- 
hold academic freedom. 


Rep. Walter's Immigration Law 
Would Bar Einstein from U.S. 


PRINCETON.—Dr. Albert Ei 


would have been barred from entering the United States if the racist 
McCarran-Walter Act had been law in 1933. This is the opinion of 
Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, director of the Institute for Advanced 


Study, at Princeton, N. J. 


Oppenheimer made his statement to -Edward R. Murrow who 
was interviewing Oppenheimer for Murrow’s CBS television pro- 
Oppenheimer said that as result of the Mc- 


gram “See*It Now.” 

Carran-Walter Act: 
“We are rightly ashamed by 

have for us, and we are rightly 


(scientific) congresses int this country . . 

Senator McCarran is now déad, but his coeworker in framing 

the racist immigration bill that discriminates against Italians, Jews, 

south Europeans, Negroes and Asians, is very mutch alive, and right 

now is planning an assault’on the trade union movement in New 

Jersey. Walter, who heads up the infamous House un-American 

_ Committee, has announced that his redbaiting circus will shortly 


invade New Jersey. 


Sitting with Walter on the Committee will be its former chair- 
man, Congressman Velde, who enraged the entire nation with his 
vile attacks on. the clergy. With the exeeption. of Clardy of Mich- 
igan, who was. defeated in the last election, and whose place may 


be taken by Texan Martin Dies, 


group of redbaiting, anti-union, oulture-hatin 
have disagraced us for years before the world. 
The people of our State should make the slogan “Keep the un- 
Americans Out!” resound throughout the state. Protests should ge 
to congressmen at once. Tell your representatives you want no 
racist, witchhunting investigations setitog.. civil rights in New 


Jersey. * 


nstein, world renowned scientist, — 


the contempt that the Europeans 
embarrassed that we can't hold 
. this is a scandal.” 


the Committee will be the same 
MeCarthyites who 


_J 


LOS ANGELES.—Dave Brown, 
former Jersey resident, attempted 
suicide by slashing his ‘wrists with 


- 


a razor blade last week, Brown, 
who. confessed to being an FBI 


spy,. was said to have suffered re- 
morse over his activities. 


an on Utility Strike. 


TRENTON. —Repeal of the New, 


es in public; 


utilities was urged this week by 


‘Gov. Robert. M. 


eyner. 
_ Jn # speech to the 12th anoual ti 


convention of f the Uti 


va . ae 


STiithin 4 


aor, ain ag ae 


fe srihay tapi, 


Name public welfare. The avs 
was déclared unconstitutional by} 
the State Supreme Court in 1949 
because it di not seas 2 arbitra- 


_ 


establishing the same. figure in a 
state law for intrastate industries; 
boosting. the income tax exemp-| 
tion to ee and doubling it for} 

- children under. 14; 


|gram. The AFL, favors the Gover- 


|CIO-UAW charged that the. com- 


Ingersoll Election 


x 
%. 
os 


. 
_ > a ai a 
= . 
- - 
Se ERR 


here last. week, placed blame for| 
“the flight of plants” in the elec- 
trical, ‘textile and other industries 
on the 75-cent minimum hourly 
wage enforced nationally. « 

Southern congressmen have en- 
couraged this trend, Lynch said, 
while New Jersey and New Eng- 
land. congressmen have — been 
“asleep. 

The. IUE delegates adopted a 
six-point program aimed at _chang- 
ing laws that encourage runaway 
shops. To ping the list is a demand 
for $1.25 minimum. wage, op- 
posing President: Eisenhower's 90- 
cent pay proposal. 

e- rence op further 
tax’ concessions for‘plant ‘construc- 
tion:as a burden on other -tax- 
payers. They called for repeal of 
the Fulbright amendment which 
legalizes “locality rates” on govern- 
ment contract (whieh in effect, 
freezes southern pay scales far be- 
low union rates in the north), 

T hey urged adoption of the 
unions demand for a guaranteed 
annual wage, and asked fo or a study 
of “automation” which is cutting 
jobs from. under thousands of: 
br 

They urged “that the Taft-Hart- 
hie law be changed so that workers 
need not be “captive audiences” 


sho 
tal 
AFL Supports Meynier ° 


.THE STATE AFL announced it. 
was in agreement with eight major 
points of Gov. Meyner's 1955 pro- 


nors proposal for higher minimum 
wages, improvement in. the. state-. 
wide teachers pay schedule, a bet- 
ter program of state aid for ‘schools 
and the proposal for voting ma- 
chines in all counties. 


Morris Strike Ends. 

Last.week the Tech-Art Plastics: 
Co., in Morris. Township, said it 
would close down permanently be- 
cause of a strike. But the company 
is still in business. It seems that 
Tech-Art officials were only bluff- 
ing. Non-union foremen walked 
out and 170 union production 
workers refused to cross their 
icket line. The foreméh are going 
Laskey production workers an 
union members! 


Ford Strike Ends © 


Workers at the Lincoln-Mercury 
lant in Metuchen also ended a 
Petday strike. 

agreed not to discipline 40 trim 
department workers who* walked 
out in protest: when one of the 
workers was sent home. 

In addition, workers were an- 


gered by terrific speedup imposed 
on them. The-union, Local 980, 


pany was trying to stock pile cars| 
to. meet a possible ‘strike threat 
when, the contract expires June 1. 
There were 1,600 - 
volved. 


NLRB to hoakda’ ‘Gn 


The NLRB will decide whether| 


election will be held - amon 
workers of the saan 


in Phillipsburg and West} 
, to: | | 
> their bargaining 


workers in-| 


which union| 
ropreme-| 


TRE N TON. S Radian Sites are ciceinaaied by thes Soderal wage 
law to leave thousands. of workers jobless and move to southern low- 
wage areas, a CIO official declared this week. . Richard A. Lynch, chair 


man of a conference of CIO Inée- 
Ipendent Electrical ‘Workers held 


~ 
Otis May Move 

HARRISON—While IVE leaders 
mapped their plan fer blocking 
runaway shops, 1,800 workers at 
the Otis Elevator plant here are 
faced with loss. of their jobs. 

L. A. Petersen, president of Otis, 
said the plant May move. to the 
Midwest “to obtain a necessary 
volume at a profit.” 

Petersen says the plant is “will- 
ing and anxious’ to stay in Harri- 
son if, among other things, the-city 
lowers its taxes. 

Petersen’s ultimatum was seen 
as a threat to the workers’ pay 
scale, saying, in effect: “take a pay 
cut or we move.” 

The same threat: faces 2,100 
workers in the Otis plant in Yon- 
kers, N. Y. - Announcements that 
both plants might move were 
made the same days : 

The firm has occupied the ter. 
rison plant since 1910. Peak em- 
ployment, during World War II, 
reached more than 5,000. The 
move would mean near-depression 
conditions for — this north Jersey 
city, because it would out the 
current nine million dollar annual 


payroll, 


’ 
' 
t 


for management. 
. 


on the ballot. 

The election. 1 was petitioned for 
by the AFL’s Machinist Union, -but 
the CIO Seel Workers Union is 
trying to get the UE barred as “not 
a bona fide union.” The -present 
contract expires Feb: Ave 


Union Charges 
Discrimination by 
Waterfront Comm. 


Spokesmen for the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, Ind., 
have charged the Bi-State Water- 
front Commission with discrimina- 
tion. Union delegates have been 
barred from hiring centers by the 
anti-labor bi-state commission. 


ont) 


The company} ~ . 
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‘STONE. CASE” — 
_ Next Weck tn ESR : 


The Yonkers Story 


—See Page 2 
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Si tate Scab Laws 


—See Page 2 


By ROB F. HALL 


Peril — 


WASHINGTON. 


A DRIVE by labor for federal legislation to meet the problem of the runaway 
plants is rapidly shaping up here. Its first target will be repeal of section 14 B of the 


enact legislation to bar the union shop and under which 17 


Taft-Hartley Act. That is the provision in the slave labor law which permits states to 


states have already_ passed 


the so-called Fight to work laws.. Labor's pan arises from the fact that Congress 


eel 


America 4 Miles Up 


(Joseph North is now on a 
speaking toun of the Pacific 
Coast where he was invited to 

speak at meetings honoring the 
Itth birthday of the Daily ~ 
ple's World.) - 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


AT 20,000 FEET Amer- 
ica lies below you like a 
bas-relief map. It is a non- 
stop flight on a DC 7 and 
ix minutes the spires _ of 
of Manhattan vanished in the 
mist. 

Yoin-are on the DC 7 by acci- 
dent; the plane 
‘that was our 
coach couldn't . 

0 rare it 
‘developed me- 
chanical trou- 
‘ble, a voice 
‘over the loud- 
speaker says. 
‘Because you 
are incon- 
vienced: and | 
must wait: two hours more the 
‘company will put you on the 
non-stop DC 7, which will make 
it in eight hours. 

- Bight. hours, 

There 


from coast to 
coast is awe in the 
thought itself and four miles 
up it overwhelms-you. A rollin 

blanket of cloud hides the lan 

‘below the first thousand miles; 
it disappears and you are look- 
‘ing down on the flat, brown, 
squared farmlands of Indiana. 
_ From: there on it is a bright, sun- 
lit day and everything is trans- 
lucent. 


- The pert little air-hostess says 
fe are traveling 350 miles an 
our and you look down on the 
‘brown Mississippi and think of 
oe Sawyer in his balloon who 
had expected to see the states 
colored as they are on the maps: 
red, blue, yellow. 
.. ¥ou must guess when you are 
over Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska and 
. you think of others who did it 
: “Fe tes peairio. schooners: lumber- 
ing mene across the: endless 


is as though you are here gaz- 
ing at an uninhabited planet. 
You feel majestic and infinitesi- 
mal at the same time: a strange 
sensation. 


You talk to the old fellow 
who is an engineer and you dis- 
cover that he is thinking much 


as you are. As the great jagged 
wall of, the Rockies loom on the 
horizon he is talking about the 
Americans who came cross here 
in the Conestaga wagons. You 
are peering down into the ma- 
jestic valleys whitened by snow- 
fall, the land is tumbling and 
surging below you, and the old 


te 


re gil says he has made the . 


flight many times and always 
his mind returns to the covered 
wagons, the pioneers, the sim- 
ple yet incredible valor of their 
achievement. How much greater 
it is than ours, we who fly in 
armchairs at 350 miles: an hour. 


* 
YOU COME to the Conti- 


nental Divide. and everywhere 
ro look you see the. distant 


lack of the peaks, the glittering . 


white of the valleys, the canyons 
coming and going, and _ never, 
for hours, do you see a town, 


(Continued on Page 11) 


seh BUDGET 


_ they are on the books—it pro- 


CONGRATS—NOW THE NEXT JOB! 


WE ARE JUST $1,200 short of our 
$60,000 fund drive goal at this writing 
(Wednesday) and the sum-raised calls for 
congratulations. We want to congratulate 
especially our supporters in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Missouri, New England, Mich- 
igan, and Ohio, who have all surpassed 

ir goals... 


We want to congratulate the situate 
of readers and friends of The Worker who 
have contributed so generously. We are 
sure that this ssc will mee us over the 


goal. 


Amen, say we. Several hundred pledges 
of several dollars each week will take a 
terrible burden off us in our annual drives 
to make up our operating deficit. 
| > ) 


' AND WITH the fund drive about over 
our friends are getting down to the vital 
business of the subscription drive. 

Last week New Jersey sent us 50 subs, 
New England 47 and Illinois 45. Brooklyn 
came up with 342 subs to tie Manhattan 
York. has been setting the- sages in New 
¥ 


We also want to ‘unten most heartily 


“with the sentiments expressed 
from Missouri: “Here’s a dollar and why 


don't you try ‘to 
a 


tributions the the year 


in a letter 


have not gotten off the ground at all. 
What will you do this week to get a- 
rbseription for The Worker? eset 


con- 


a ackie 


‘ye9 LY & be 


- 
. 
> 
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Pe : ¢ * 
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- 
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~had high priority on his 


cannot or will not adopt legisla- 
tion forbidding plants to run 
away from wnionized to non- 
union areas. The solution, there- 
fore, must. be found in laws 
which take the super profits out 
of running away. 


Thus while labor engages in 
a struggle in the 44 state legis- 


latures meeting this year to Block 
enactment of the right to scab 


laws—or to repeal them where 


poses to carry on a parallel fight 
here to return to the positon of 
the Wagner Act which gave 


Congress a priority in the field 


of labor legi-_lation. 
| * 


SO FAR labor has not been in 
a hurry to make public its strat- 
egy in this fight. AFL president 
George Meany, however, in his 
statement .criticizing the Presi- 
dent’s State of the Union mes- 
sage expressed dissatisfaction 
with Ike’s “casual” approach to 
amending Taft-Hartley and sig- 
nificantly added this: 


“Thé single paragraph on this 


' subject in his mesgage fails to 


come te grips with the overrid- 
ing problem of section 14-B of 
the law which not only permits 


but encourages states to destroy - 


union security hy. the enactment 
of the misnamed ‘right to. work 


laws.” 
* 


AFL REPRESENTATIVES 
have been quietly sounding out 
Congressmen and. Senators on 
the subject and several members 
of the. House are reported pre- 


“paring to introduce a bill speci- 7 


—_ 


fically repealing 14 B. 


» Addressing the AFL's uation- 
al legislative council a fortnight 
ago president Meany struck a 
hopeful note. He ‘said labor soak 
make pgogress with its legislative 
a. > despite the fact that 
pro-lalbor Congressmen are 
if a minority. The AFL's legisla- 
tive program will not be made 
public until Feb. 1 when the ex- 


ecutive council ong? and puts — 
Meany, but 


it in final form, said 
he indicated that legislation ‘to 
“halt the tide of runa 


x 


THIS IS ALSO: suggested by f 
the sharp reaction of the AFL i= 
News Reporter we ee : 


hs a 


ent The 
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By BERNARD BURTON 


YONKERS, N.Y. 
TWO THINGS hit: you as 


long. 


established industrial 


u get off the train in this 


city: the wind that drives up’ &@ 


from the ice floes on the Hud- 
son and numbs you momentafily, 
and a sense of shock among the 
od sometimes bordering on 


canes lastin 

I “thought + the first person I talk- 
ed to might not be typical, a cab 
driver waiting outside the station. 
“Is the Otis plant really going to 
move?” I asked. 

“I don't know, the’ Kackie re- 
plied as he hunched his shoulders 
against the wind, ° “A helluva thing,” 
he went on, “a helluva thing. First 
the carpet ‘mill and now Otis.. f 


don't know what they want. Wage 
cuts, I guess.” 
| “But ae they making a lof 


of money 

“Damn right, they are. I'd suré. 
like a piece of it. But they want 
still more and figure they can- get 
it some place else. It's a helluva 
note,” he repeated, 
head solemiily. “First the carpet 
mill and now sy. 


I TALKED to nag Mea in Yonk- 
ers: Otis elevator workers, mer- 


restaurants, anid nearly always the 
same solemn shaking 
pelaak that adie’ up to: “A hell- 


whose numbing effect. is - 


~*~ 


shaking his 


chants, people on the street and . 
of heads and 


uva thing; first the carpet mill and . 


now Otis.” 


The’ carpet mill is the Alege’ 
der-Smith Carpet. Co., which, after 


nearly a century of operations here, 


moved off a few .months- ago to 


Mississippi where wages are low- 


er, taxes inconsequential 
‘and unions all but. verboten. The 
carpet mill left stranded nearly 
6,000. workers and their families. 

Last week the Otis Elevator Co. 
. announced to the city and to the 
workers that it would also move 
unless it gets more “cooperatior.” 
from: the city fathers, the workers 
and their union, Local 453, of the 
CIO International Union of Elec- 
- trical Workers. At this writing, Le- 
Roy A. Peterson, company presi- 
den*, hasn't: spelled out the kind 
of cooperation he. wants froin the’ 


. mera digene: he has announced | 
that he would ‘do se. He has told 


: a. 4 feels 
_ ‘ = ~ . 
Te ROR 


Cg haw? <” 


. a Oe 


te"> , . 
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‘Smith’s, Now Otis? 


; , Congress 
| Gets Bills 


(Continued from Page 1) 
The powerfal Machinists Union 


|which has been among the most 
factive in the drive against the | 


right-to-scab laws has called a 
three-day conference here Jan. 27 
of the National Planning Commit- 
tee of the union’s Non-Partisan 
Political League. It is composed 


‘mainly of business representatives, 


and local and district lodge officers. | 
Eric Peterson, national chairman 


! fof the League, ‘has announced the 


purpose of the get-together “as 


twofold: First; to lay plans now 
:. | for mobilizing the strength of labor 

jand its friends for the 1956 state 
‘and national elections,-and second, 
‘to coordinate campaigns. against 


MESe | anti-union laws. Delegates will 


Bosses Seek More State Scab Laws 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


ANDREW J. B 
AFL legislative sheipdtieisitatiieas 
says that in about ‘half of thé 
44 legislatures meeting this 
year ‘attempts are under way, 


ito get passage of.a “right-to-work” 
(right to scab) law. 


the “solid Soutli.” That part of the} 


Yicountry is already under the right-: 


4 SATURDAY morning, 


Peterson invited all the workers 


and_ their families to the Brandt; 


2,100 workers and city . officials. 
He demanded “copperation” to cut | 
costs, telling them with no miinc- | 


of words : | 
a. paper to bring about!  @ 
these reductions in cost in our, ‘€ 


present plants, we will have no 


choice but to transfe: our manufac- 


ible, to.2 new 


do so if it becomes. 


learly necessary.” | 
The old feudal patroons’ in | busters break through witli the and 


whose demain Yonkers lay more 
than 300 years ago could not hate 


|to-scab rule. The fight to hold back; 
| the “right-to- scab” drive is viewed 


‘by Both the CHO and_ABL as the'trs 


‘top labor struggle of 1955—and 
\with good reason. If. the union- 


Jaws into ‘the industrial ‘states of 
the North, the open shop wijl be- 
notwaith-' 


ying down Come the law of ‘amienice 
gone the standing the provision in the Taft- 


|i 


rtley law allowing the’ union, 


The key to the-renewed 1955 
nt drive for these vicious. laws is a 


special section written’ into the, 


Hartley law when it was pass-' 
ed i 4 47, (Sec. 14 rie 
ae “a. 


~S 


to wiién security 


provi 


Most of those states are outside! _ 


Congress: Arizona,. 


| - : Jnessee, 
man their laws that year. Florida had al- 
{ready j 
New 'ae fac bak os 1944, - 


states are given a right) 

own legislation in 

fel that are limited to commeree 
-within a state only. But in this case 
the state was given a riglit to super- 
sede federal legislation in INTER- 
STATE commerce industries. Thus 
.a-state can. outlaw the union shop| . 
land even the most- elementary 
tinion practices, as some have done. 
‘It is interesting to observe that 
‘the right-to-scab drive came in two 
‘waves. The: first wave came in 
1947, the year the law was pass- 
ed—the year of the infamous 80th 
Arkansas, 
Georgia, Iowa North Carolina, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Ten- 
Texas and Virginia 


the gun with a test 


* 


| To SOME. degree mie’ use of. 
those laws was restricted by the 
i of the open. shappers to| 


3 | | ‘8 get National Labor Relations Board iz 


of Section 14-b as they 


2 cand have liked and the slowness 
it i the courts and the Democratic 


federal government to give them! 


green light. 
ee joined the t-to- 
BB tes de {in 1952) 9 ri 1947 
inauguration ef Eisenhow- 
Then came Alabama 1953 
Louisiana, Mi 
South Carolina in 1954. - . 
Several developments combined 
to add incentive. to the. right-to- 
scab drive. 


The Eisenhower government’.ai-| 
liance with the Dixiecrats, biti 


vik waned lw aot cui hoot ‘ 
preference over the federal. That}. 

| 2 in the law gave added} 
iver con's Saetaete 


“governmen 
- the NLRB were mobil-' 
give full es to}, 


passed from Brooklyn to Vitginia and} 


expansion and. automation sweep} 
of recent years. While in the past 
only certain industries, mainly, tex-' 
tile, concentrated in the non-union | 
‘South or fled to those states, the; 
trend now_is fer~many industries 
to locate in that area. 

‘ Some. companies connected their 
plans te “modernize” with a shift} 
to areas that offer both lower taxes! 
and cheaper, non-union laber, and’ 
: “protection” from unions. That ac- 
‘counted for the impetus fer the/ 
sepa shop evil in recent years. } 
That induced runaways like: 


ander Smith Carpet to Mississippi}. 


after a century of 
Yonkers; .. American - 


Safety ve 
similar cases. 
But even more significant is the 


eg 


in the southera or other 
‘scab states and transfer an arent: 
ing amount of the work of unier 
zed plants to the new much-aute- 
matized plants. 
‘ 


GENERAL, - ELECTRIC and 
| Westinghouse Duilt. huge plants in 


> 


| which published 


jspend the first of the three days 
making calls on their Senators and 


Congressmen of Capitol Hill. 


; 

IT WAS the Machinists Union 
in its weekly — 
paper statements by three promi- 
nent religious leaders—Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish—condemnin 

the right-to-work laws as Pay 
and undemocratic. One of -them, 
the Protestant minister, described 
the laws as a “conspiracy of the 

crafty.” vi 
| This series ha; been regarded as 
— }useful ammunition in the fight and 
the series has been reproduced 
widely in both CIO and AF L, pub- 
lications. The CIO has also pub- 
ished a book of 172 pages analyz- 
ing the right-to-work laws.in these 
states which have adopted them. - 


Repeal of 14 B of course is not 
the only answer tothe complex 
problem of runaway shops, The 
entire Taft-Hartley Act by. weak- 
ening labor and undermining its 
ability to organize the unorganized 
encourages the flight of the cor- 
porations to non-union areas. and 

labor's efforts to: prevent 
that. A return to. the. Wagner Act 
‘would be the sharpest blow which 
could be. struck against the run- 


Alex- away plant evil. 


|. Labor also realizes that esis 
important legislative victery over 
Razor | the runaway plant <vil would be to 
raise the mininium wage from its 
jpreseut 75‘ cents an hour to $1.25 
an hour. Bills providing for this 
jincrease in the minimum wage law 
thave been introduced by a —— 
-to-pof congressmen. , | 
ee oe 
SEEKING 4 legislative amswer 
the runaway plant problem, 
fiona Thomas J. Lane (D-Mass) has 
a bill authorizing the 
beeen government to extend 
Heans to communities in areas of 


Southern states in which they -are 
concentrating entire divisions and. 


should be 


Paes 


oe to enable 


industrial 

lants for lease to local industries. 
Se idea behind this bill (HR 553) 
ible for states such 

‘England, which 
saeiied by unemployment 
of runaway plants 
similar to 


es Fea ase: ox oy 


j 
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PHILADELPHIA. _v. S. State Piahirteet hi for re-| 
arming Western Germany do not meet with the 
of the Jewish people here, if one may judge tt articles 


PENNSYLVANIA 


in Anglo-Jewish papers that have| ——— 
widest circulation in this area. 

The most popular local paper of 
its kind, the Jewish Examiner, 
which goes into some 40,000 
Philadelphia homes, says in_ its 
January 7 .issue, in a column by 
Washington correspondent Milton 
Friedman: | 

“Is Western Germany to be a 


approval 


criminal, was freed in 1952, Chan- 
cellor Adenauer sent him “warmest: 
congratulations,” and that Presi- 
dent Theodore Heuss wrote the 
Nazi criminal, “Your martyrdom of 
these last years has now ended.” 
“This is not only makes a hero 
out of criminal, but undermines 
the Nuremburg trials and similar’ 


oon enon nacneennennenensncesennnenegeenecssesacce 


on eee naneneaensensennessnsenncesens= By R. Hi, = 
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‘Street 


+ PHILADELPHIA.—Officers of the 630 women school cre 
guards, meeting last week at the’ Emmanue} Institutional 
Church to renew their efforts for a wage raise were told by ait 
_| commanding officer, Police Lt. Horace Powell, “You can be replaced, 
you know. 

The women, members of the Crossing Guard Association, 
which is inter-racial, now receive $1 an hour for guarding school 


crossings before and after schoel and during the lunch hour. The _ 
full pay amounts to $4 per day and they are seeking a $2 a day 


raise which would amount to pér week before taxes. 


A SPOKESMAN for the ‘women noted that the guards must 
make three round trips to their posts daily and often work Jonger ’ 
than the scheduled four hours. 

Further comments brought out that the crossing guards were 
seeking a raise not just to have more money to spend but the women 
were not able to clothe themselves properly on their take home. 
pay, which at present amounts to about $15 a week. : 


“ 


* 


ALTHOUGH THEY ARE given their first uniform free, after 
it wears out the flew one must-be purchased out of the guard’s own 
pocket. Also she must buy regulation black shoes, white ri nah 
scarf and gloves. 

‘The vey was called after repeated attempts to iakesier- | 
city officials in their plight. ° 

Membership in the organization is inter-racial and 5 Hint to 
obtain a charter are being put into ——— 

* 

THE CAUSE OF THE crossing guard women is Siaiaaiias ta 
attraet strong community support—in attendance at the meeting 
were the Rev. L. F. Smith, pastor ef the Temple Baptist Church, 

Broad & Berks streets; Rev. Lewis W. Mitchell, pastor of Cookman 
Methedist Church, 12 and Lehigh Ave.; and Rev. W. C. Willizm- 
son, pastor White Rock Baptist Church, ‘52 and Arch streets. 

A telegram of support avas received from Rev. William H. 
Anderson, president the Baptist Ministers. Conference of Phil. 
adelphia ‘and. Vicinity. Also wires came in from parents whose 
children pools school. where are guarded by the women. 

These women in blue, who “fall out” in all kinds of weather 
to. protect our children are rg the dedicated group of public 

servants we have in our city ney end deserve wide support! }! | 


| YL BLASTS IT 


stated ‘that in his opinion solicita-) 511) 4nET PHIA. — The. Ci 
~ ty:Pace Alexander, prominent: Negro: whieh in en ad in the neigh tas are. they really out to use ‘juven- 
= brs are fect tothe be ae ve Council last week by a vote ef,<ivic leader, said the curfew meas-\hood weekly,, North Penn News,{ile dilinementy’ to grind te axes 
q iat br hogh “shot-gun’ approach, and| charged ‘that if the law goes inte |for universal military training, for 
quirement. — a eng as 17 from (atded those whom we effect, “Special »’ details, teu down public education, for 
PRECEDING the | conviction Ce Pg ths ulin de ee. a juvenile arse ce are equally some ‘armed: with: # would g hate against Negro and 
from which she had appealed, isceks g fter 10:30 p.m.. poe as mueh the. victims of forces . \Goneundeate-cm Nogre swoeling clotslectanaliy” youth? Isn't the ‘get 
Mrs. Frantjis had arm i twice ar Friday = ddl ‘Sater Aha Chang & in our modern living and social areas. Mass arrests, mugging and'tough’ answer they give really Mc- 
rested on_ the eet Hed klat eng Se ' a ight, It order as those who suffer from’ hoencene: would: - ive 2 aye Carthy-type thinking applied to a 
that year but upon ird a is extended - these juveniles are the victims. of' police records and as'problem that needs a thoughtful, 
the other two charges. had been|now goes before Mayor foscoh | | their” wrongdoing,” ‘criminals.: In ‘short, martial. sal lve democratic approach?” 

; . Her aparece was part serge for ard ee it ef- “Councilwoman -Constanee H.:. would’ be declared on teenagers.” |. The Youth League answers as 
ba meted wit he swetaine of 96 aga not become ¢f- rH also objecting to the meas a follows: “The problem will start 
COR wi ees ayes ure, declared “We don't teach re- 'to be solved when the people take 
the is Some forees generally consider- al 8 CONTINUING, “ the Yo u th 

The itunes ay ie Ae TS sponsibility by taking it it away. We .play away from the headline hunt- 
oe ot Madiedieetts: to ed to be social-minded oppose the should teach young. people, not ‘League asks: “Are those who ers; when the churches, unions, 
intimidate solicitation of funds for portow,: m5 UN sce legislate against them.” stream ‘delinquent’ -at ail young ‘etc., together with youth organiza- 
the ik | odin” tani “ie Health and Welfare il say$! “The s t attack, from the people really interested in g tions, open ak a fight for jobs, 

ERpOpH it “could do more harm than geod.” Philadelphia ‘Labor Youth League, ‘solve young people's problems Or: recreation, equal lity and + coe 
* 


with authorities. ._Maximum | - | 
a ee ini 
= cncoucnarnomei) New Ideas on Sub Drive — 
PTC FARE RISES | ta ae Dear Editor: labout all the subs it is possible to . ‘We’say that (b) is better. We're 


(Continued from Page 16). Staab Vieadl dds oocke lean dushoeal that get there, and we move en to an- 


four press have other block for more‘ subs.. We 
ae dead Philadelphia, street car- holders. at present, hundreds of as een 9 Se ‘are ‘we should see more a place and time. Only were 
¢ompanies of the last century are 


thousands of dollars could be made poteod with Wenine Wwania se that we can get more subs. {Scared when we see how smat! the 
still sucking away the life blood available for increasing wages by ‘Worker. sey : (a) We had to choose between | namber ef people that get nothing 
of today’s street car and bus mo-' ‘the simple decision. to-grant them’ six people for month after but the Dulles-McCarthy papers 
nopely—the PTC. This is blood) WITHOUT AN INCREASE OF | . month, with the. very. best discus-' coming into their homes. But we're — 
that would otherwise circulate in-/ FARES. How could that happen ‘sion that we.can develop, or jnet scared enough to be fools and 
to the veins of its employes and the reader may ask, slall ts (b) getting six ‘additional peo-'do nothing. We're going to. help 
the rider public. This. is the answer. Increases) he “Worker inte’ build the Worker circulation, and 


Unless—and until-some of the in wages swell the operating — 

practical steps in last of the system and thereby reduces’ —PRESS BUILDER: 
week's a. thon Worker to end the net income out of which the, : a 
this drain on PTC income are end-| extra three aavon$ comes to the; 


judicial .processes,” says Friedman. 


THE JEWISH EXAMINER, 
ublished in New York, but per- 
ps commanding even -greater 
respect than the local paper, says 
7 in a Dec. $1 editorial titled, A 
x _ |THREAT REVIVED: 
REFLECTING the opposition; “We've frequently cited our rea- 
to the Eisenhower administration’s|son for not relying on a rearmed 
collaboration with the Hitler ele-|Germany to ‘protect’ European 
ments’ in Germany, Friedman|democracy. We still believe that a 
points out that most of the Nazis/|remilitarized Reich is a greater po- 
er |convicted and imprisoned after the|tential threat. to England and 
‘Nuremburg. ‘trials were released|France— and ultimately to the! 
after the State of Department de-|U. S.—than to Russia.” 
clared on April 9, 1953, that the|’ Both papers weave phrases bor- 
U. S. agreed “to re-examine the} rowed from red-baiters into their 
Chief Magistrate James -J.|status of these prisoners.” warnings against West German re- 
othier the day before Christmas| The columnist indicates the dan-|atmament. But 8 indignation of 
in 1953. for ‘soliciting funds in}ger of the proposed Western Ger-|the Jewish le against putting 
alleged violation of the state Soli-;man army sansa Hitlerized as|arms into the hands of the Nazi 
‘citation for Charity Act of 1925. {he recalls that when Baron Con-|butchers is the dominant note az 
Ce Sporkin, before whom her stine Von Neurath,.a major, war'these articles. 
came, oT the law RN % or 
not co Or require 
for "solicitation of funds 
al, commercial or other 


not designated or partic- 
aceed to be. the v Act” He. 


country that has an areny or an 
army that has a country BS ge 
{question worries some U. S._ of- 
ficials and anti-Nazi valde of 
the German diplomatic mission 
here.” 


-PHILADELPHIA—A victory for 
civil rights was registered here 
when on January 7 Judge Maurice 
Sporkin of the Court of Quarter 
session threw out the conviction of 
Mrs. Jean Frantjis, secretary of the 
former Rosenberg Defense Com- 

mittee. She had been fined $100 


not ruling out discussion in its 


*, 


‘Temain im a position to raise con- 
ly this demand for raising fares: 
to get the “additional” in-| 


Dance Leaders Council, 

’| Auditorium, Redeph Shalom Temple, 1338 
Mt. Vernon St. , 
JAN, 27—Adadress by Carey McWilliams. |. 

 Baditer, The Natiex Ausp: Progressive 
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The Worker 


THE WORKER, SUNDAY, JANUARY 23, 1955 


-|the heart of the great soft-coal min- 


| “desperation” among’ the propor- 


P: aeeeection last year. was around 


PITTSBURGH, — Renorts from 
ing areas of this part of the state} 
reveal a Fistapreading feeling of 


tion of miners still employed. 


The tremendous drop in the past 
few years jn the demand for coal— 


90 million tons in place of the 
“normal’.550 million tons—together 
with the approaching almost com- 
plete mechanization of the impor- 
tant mines and the ever bigger ca- 
pacity of mining machinery to turn 
out coal witim, less and less man- 
power operating ~it, has doomed 
4 thousands of miners to a jobless 


future and themselves and their 


families to the meager allowances 
doled out by a relic authorities. 


SOME of the tis bhethibes inter- 
ests involved in the situation even 
have become alarmed at what may’ 
develop. One. of them—the huge‘ 
Jones, and Laughlin Steel Corp., 
which is near the top in steel pro- 
duction, has taken special meas- 
ures to disabuse the public of | its 
“heartless” attitude. 

*“In a precedent-breaking move, 
according to Marben Graham, 
Post-Gazette State Editor, “the 
corporation is pitching in‘ to help 
Monongahla River. Valley 


com-| 


munities get new industries 
bolster their hard-hit economy.’ 
However, “it will take time,” 
Douglas Donkin, head of J. and L.’s 
real estate apirenen, admits, — 


_ HOW MUCH time? Well, - it- 
would be” a “victory,” he says, if 
in such a locality as the town of 
California, -near which J.*and L. 
has several big mines, a “good, 
large. industrial plant could be se- 
cured in five years.” That he isn’t. 


\as hopeful as even this might indi- 


6 


cate_is evident in his ‘warning’ ; 
that the $2 to $2.50 going wage 


Iscale based on the UMWA’s con- 


(Continued on Page 15) 


How PTC Got That 
~ Way; Fare Rises 
Based on Lies 


By JAMES DOLSEN 


PHILADELPHIA. 


TRUE to form, the arrogant fi- 
nancial interests which control the 
Philadelphia Transportation Co. 
coupled its grudging last-minute 
wage concession of Jan, 14 to its 
9.000 workers represented by the 
CIO Transpcrt Workers. Union 
with the threat of the eighth in- 
crease in fares in the past nine 
years. 

For every wage raise forced from’ 
the corporation: by its organized 
_ workers, higher® fares have been 
extorted from the hundreds of 
thousands of»workers and ‘their|; 
families who have no alternative 
means of transportation. 

y * 

IN PREVIOUS infstallments we 
dealt with the causes which, root- “|p 
ed in the past, enabled the Morgan 


interests to. take control of all pub-| of about $1,000,000 annually. 


lic transportation facilities and 


rights in this area. We showed how tuted FIRST CLAIMS on the com- 


under the domination of this and: 
allied financial groups the organiza-|, 
tion of PTC as a holding compan 
was effected in the so-called “Re- 
| ofganization” of 1939, 
x 

{N THIS article we will show 
that the claim of PTC: manage- 
ment that no funds are available 
for wage increases or improved 
service without a raise in fare is 
absolutely false and that ih any 
ear since its organization PTC 
as had. funds which could have 
been used for either or both pur 
poses. This article will prove that 
it was the terms of the Morgan- 
dictated reorganization plan which 
enabled the PTC management.to 


divert such funds to the parasitic | 


underliers. 


Under these terms, which were 
finally aproved by the Federal Dis- 
trict Court, Jan. 1, 1940, PTC is- 
‘sued $51,000,000 of its own._bonds, 
assumed payment ‘of some $1],- 
000,000 in bonds of various under- 
<liers, and issued $22,500,000 in 

stocks. 

This total of about $85,000,000 
in securities was based on the al- 


leged value of the properties of 


_™ underliers merged into the PTC. 


However, the reader will recall 
that about $20,000,000 of this 
was “fictitious,” ee to PUC', 


Renin noo) ite 
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was. contempit:ously: 
- the union negotiators and MacRey-' 


| years. 


y ni the ‘15, 000 PTC Preferred stock- 


| 


re 


‘PTC. 


$ : 


Commissioner Buchanan. 

This ‘$62,000,000 in bonds bore 
interest varying from three to four 
percent, the: total annual interest: 
coming to about $2,000,000 a year. 
The main issue was for $44,000,- 
000‘In three percent bonds. 

THESE bonds, however, entitled 
their holders to an additional three 


percent out of the net income (after 
payment of operating expenses and | 
taxes). This amounts to $1,300,- 

|000 a year and has been paid since 
1939 with the exception of several |‘ 


Annually there must be set aside 
a large amount for redeeming (pay- 
ing off) the @TC bonds By De- 
cember, 1953, approximately $18.- 
500,000 of bonds had been paid: 


off, a yearly average of $1,300,000. 

Then there was the $10,000,000 
paid in dividends on PTC stock in 

the period 1940-1950— an average 


| 


ents, which consti-' 


THESE paym 


pany’s income, totalled $5,600 000, 
. The huge bulk of this went 


holders, among whom a _ small 
group holds the~big block of stock. 
These stockholders, remember, are 
the stockholders of the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Co., predecessor: of 


Ths it is that the corpses of the 


0 Asks Repeal 
Of Pechan Oat 


HARRISBURG.—Prominent among the measures of the 


. 
‘ 
» : 
; ; 
»*@ 


w State Legislature by 


e 
the Pennsylvania CIQ Council is the repeal of the notorious Pechan “ “Loyalty Oath” law. : 


“Repeal of this Act,”’ declared Harry Boyer, council president, ‘ 


program to restore rights and 
benefits to workers and other 
groups of Pennsylvania . citizens 
who have seen them whittled down 
during the last 16 years of Republi- 
can rule on Capital Hill.” 


The Pechan | “so-called ‘loyal 
oath’ law is,” ‘he empha Recs Aer 
‘especially threatening to teachers,” 
for whom the Teachers Tenure Act 
should be restored. “to give the pro- 
tection it once offered.” 


* 

THE, COUNCIL'S: STAND on 
the Pechan Act apparently reflects 
a growing decline in Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court Justice Michael A. 


j fummemma , 


¢. 


‘is part of our legislative 


Musmanno’s following in the top 
CIO_ leadership, for every. kind of 
anti-Communist legislation has his 
blessing... 


Otherwise the program of the 
CIO and AFL. are remarkably 
similar in stressing legislation for 
substantially increasing. unemploy- 
ment compensation pay and work- 
men’s compensation allowances, 
strengthenin ing Rare for work- 
ers under State Labor Rela- 
tions Act, and ~for an effective 
FEPC, : 


OTHER CIO DEMANDS IN- 
CLUDE: 


© Full 


‘collective bargaining 
rights . 


. especially for municipal, 


_ | State ‘and institutional employes 


‘who have been made secondclass 
citizens.” 

® $1.25 hourly minimum wage, 
with overtime after 8 hours a inv 
.jand 40 hours a week. , 

© Prohibition of discrimination 
in hiring because of age. 

® No temporary restraining in- 
|junctions without prior hearing. 

® Removal of restrictions on 
picketing, secondary boycotts, juris- 
dictional disputes, 

® Repeal. of . law __ forbidding 


‘strikes on public utilities. 
° Reduction of voting age to 18. 
* 

THE AFL WOULD, HAVE the 
laws affecting women workers_ 
amended to provide equal pay to 
women. doing. same type of 
work as that performed by men 
and a reduction in the maximum - 
thours weekly that women may be 
worked. | 

A “vigorous” campaign will be 
waged, the AFL promises, . “to 
make certain that prevailing wages 
ate paid og sya. construction and 
that state emp oyes engaged in 
skilled work receive pa valent 
to ‘that paid for similar labor in 
private industry. 


ee on Palen ad 15) 


PHILADELPHIA. — The _nego- ; 
tiations between the PTC and the 
CIO Transport Workers Union rep- 
resenting 9,000 of its employes 
drifted along for months without 
getting anywhere until the final 
days of the controversy. 

When. the crisis was reached and 
inability to reach an agreement 
threatened to. paralyze this city of 
2,000,000 in the very heart of win- 
ter with a complete tieup of ‘its. 
whole _ transportation system, the. 
repeated demands of the union ne- 
gotiators that somebody with real) 
authority to ally appear for the! 


eens produced that in- 
in om person of Albert. M. 
Greenfield. 


THE COMPANY'S previous ne- 
gotiator had bien W. J. MacRey- 
nolds, vice-president in charge of 
industrial relations, whom «the. 
union charged.with: being only an 
ad no authority Sm 7 

no au to ys 


workers. in. pest. 


Ke a = 


. | 


Tit aside: be . Summary 


ndlds’ esteem in their eyes fell ‘to 
a new low. 


* 

BUT BEHOLD! When_ the 
gentleman of real power appears, 
he. instantly produces. out of his/| 
hat an offer of a three-cent hourly |- 
wage raise. “If Mr. Quill (interna- 
tional president. of the CIO Trans- 
port Workers Union) considers the 
other employes in this area who 
are making lower apt a for doing 
work similar to that of PCT operat- 
ing and maintenance employes, he 
will realize,” observed Mr. Green- 
field, “that-PTC has been fair and 
decent to its employes and that 
its offer (a three-cent. hourly raise, 
this - year followed by ‘another 
rT fia ead shoudl hs: accaneets 

offér and sho 
S "ee sen , 
* 


and recommended to 
ship.” 

ALTHOUGH Mr. Greenfield is: 
the multi-millionaire. chairman of 
the. PTC. Board of ors and} 
one of the biggest real estate op-} 


‘added reassurin 


(1955), he 
pany an extra $1,200,000 and the/: 


Pier 
rf the 


ENTERS THE PICTURE 


entleman of power a 7-cent- ed 
care offer the next day, along with 
concessions on other issues—espe- 
cially those effecting cutting down 
the working. force. Hundreds of 
PTC. workers have lost their jobs. 
in the last: two years and many’ 
more are threatened with such loss 
by the company’s drastic program 
for replacing two-man operation of 
cars by one-man operation. 


GREENFIELD observed to re> 
porters after a final agreement was 
reached with the union negotiators 
for the séven-cent hike that “it} 
may be necessary for us (eT C) to 
ask an increase - fares.” But. he 

“our request 
would be kept to x lowest.” 

“Each cent increase- given the} 
union,” he estimated, “costs PTC} 
| $240,000 a year.” The first year 
said, would cost the com-. 


| “The union, is being held up for 
a ransom at the bargaining table,” _ 
‘he explained. “They (PTC) are 
asking our help in saddling the . 
public with _further increased 
fares.” 

Mavor Clark was asked Jan. 13 
during the negotiations if PTC rep- 
resentatives had proposed that the 
city go along with: the new fare 


‘increase “to make a good. wage 


offer possible.” According to 
Philadelphia Bulletin, ‘the Mayor 
‘paused. half a minute and then said: 
he didn’t want. to say. anything 
about that right - away.” 
HOWEVER, City Solicitor Ab- 
raham L., Friedman is quoted as 
having advised Clark: that “the 
City would: have no standing at: 
law to oppose: a fare increase now, 
irrespective of any ' increase in 
wages. We have no Pe ol 


second year it would. come to}ing 


$1,680,000. This does not include} 
the extra cost for the fringe con- i 


IN . TELEVISION broadcasts | 
that the PFC {sti 
‘Or: ee fare |" 


